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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Robert Athas (74) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Philotheos at Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Cathedral, New 
York City, on October 13, 1974. 

George DeTrana (74) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh, at St. Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on May 26, 1974, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius at Holy Trinity Chapel, Marine Corps Base, Quantico, 
Virginia, on June 16, 1974. 

Oleg Olas (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Hartford at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York, 
on October 5, 1974, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Ireney at Holy Trinity Church, Dover, New Jersey, on 
October 13, 1974. 

Michael Oleksa (73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Gregory of Sitka at St. Nicholas Church, Kwethluk, Alaska, on 
August 2, 1974. 

Veikko Purmonen (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence 
John of Helsinki at Holy Trinity Church, Helsinki, Finland, on June 2, 
1974, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence John of Helsinki 
at Holy Trinity Church, Helsinki, Finland, on June 29, 1974. 

Anthony (Lewis) Scott (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Philip at Stanford University Chapel, Palo Alto, 
California, on July 14, 1974. 

Michael Westerberg (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Herman of Wilkes-Barre at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, 
Crestwood, New York, on September 14, 1974. 


FACULTY 


Prof. Nicholas S. Arseniev, professor emeritus, marked the sixtieth an¬ 
niversary of his academic activity: on May 1, 1914, Professor Arseniev 
was confirmed as privat-dozent of the University of Moscow. His friends 
and colleagues wish him many more years of fruitful work. 
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Prof. Georges Barrois’ new book, The Face of Christ in the Old Testament, 
was published by St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko participated in the conference “After Auschwitz” at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City (June 4); lectured 
on “The Way of the Saints” at Conference 74 of the Orthodox Campus 
Commission, in Pittsburgh (June 22); lectured at the Summer School 
of the Armenian Church (June 25-28); participated as a consultant 
at the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council 
of Churches, in Accra, Ghana (July 22-Aug. 5); spoke on “Prayers” 
at the annual conference of the Department of Religious Education of 
the Orthodox Church in America, at St. Tikhon’s Seminary (Aug. 16); 
gave a paper on “The Articulation of Salvation for Modern Man” at 
the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of America, 
at Holy Cross Theological School, Brookline, Mass. (Sept. 27); and 
gave a retreat on “The Holy Spirit in Man” at the Dayspring Retreat 
Center of the Church of the Savior, Germantown, Md. (Oct. 18-20). 

Fr. John Meyendorff participated in the Orthodox Theological Consultation 
on “Confessing Christ Today” in Cernica, Romania, where he delivered 
a paper published in this issue of the Quarterly (June 4-8). He lectured 
on Orthodox Theology at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
on July 10, and presided over the meeting of the Faith and Order 
Commission, World Council of Churches, in Accra, Ghana (July 22- 
Aug. 5). An English version of his book St. Gregory Palamas and 
Orthodox Spirituality was published by St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press 
and his new book on Byzantine Theology appeared at Fordham 
University Press. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann spoke at the Annual Conference of the Russian 
Student Christian Movement in Paris (June 3), at the Convention of 
the Bulgarian Diocese in Toledo (July 6), at the Convention of the 
Antiochian Archdiocese in Montreal (Aug. 19), at Moravian College, 
Bethlehem, Pa. (Oct. 17), at the University of Rochester (Nov. 7), 
and at Brooklyn College (Nov. 25). His book For the Life of the 
World, translated by Fr. M. Sidoroff (71), appeared in Finnish. Two 
new books, Of Water and the Spirit: A Liturgical Study of Baptism and 
Liturgy and Life, were published in November, the former by St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press and the latter by the Department of Religious 
Education of the Orthodox Church in America. 


EDUCATION DAY 

On Saturday, October 6, the annual Education Day celebration, sponsored 
by the St. Vladimir’s Seminary Foundation, was held on the seminary 
campus. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated, under a huge tent, by His 
Eminence, Archbishop Philip, head of the Antiochian Archdiocese, in con- 
celebration with Bishop Elias of Seleucia, Bishop Dmitri of Hartford, 
and several priests. The sermon was given by Fr. Stephen Plumlee, the 
Hospitals Chaplain for the New York area. A seminary graduate, Oleg Olas, 
was ordained to the Diaconate. 
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After the Liturgy, which was attended by over 1500, the gathered crowds 
of visitors enjoyed a program of music and folk-dancing, displays of books, 
educational materials and publications, and a variety of ethnic foods, pre¬ 
pared and served by members of the many national groups represented 
at the seminary. Remarkably beautiful weather also helped to make the 
day an exceptional success. 


THE LIBRARY 

The Library has received two noteworthy gifts of liturgical music: the 
collection of John Andreevich Kolchin (1893-1967), choirmaster succes¬ 
sively in Harbin, Shanghai and San Francisco, and that of Archbishop Fan 
Stylian Noli (1882-1965) of the Albanian Orthodox Archdiocese of America. 
The Kolchin collection, which includes approximately fifty bound volumes 
of partitura scores, is particularly rich in pre-revolutionary printed editions 
and greatly enhances the Seminary’s holdings in this area; accompanying 
memorabilia documents the cultural life the Russian emigration, particularly 
in China. The books of Archbishop Fan Noli’s collection are an eloquent 
testimony to that remarkable man’s abiding interest in the cultivation of 
Orthodox liturgical music. Filled with marginal notes in the archbishop’s 
own hand, many of the volumes were used by him in the preparation of his 
Hymnore Per Kor te Perzier (Albanian Choral Hymnal, 1936) and of his 
Eastern Orthodox Hymnal (1951) and Byzantine Hymnal (1959), works 
which present in Albanian and English respectively the basic liturgical hymns 
of the Orthodox Church in settings chiefly by Bortniansky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Smolensky and other leading Russian choral composers. Both Archbishop 
Fan Noli and Mr. John Kolchin were devoted to Orthodoxy’s musical 
heritage and worked to uphold this heritage in a living way in America. 
The presence of their valuable collections in the Seminary Library will 
continue this great work. 


Notes on Contributors 

Fr. Peter C. Haskell is an Orthodox Chaplain currently serving at the 
Naval Alcohol Rehabilitation Center, San Diego, Calif. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

John E. Rexine is Director of the Division of Humanities and Chairman of 
the Department of .the Classics, Slavic and Oriental Languages, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Confessing Christ Today 
and the Unity of the Church* 

John Meyendorff 


One of the cardinal principles of Christian life is that closeness 
to Christ brings about also the closeness of Christians to each 
other. This closeness, however, necessarily involves tension and 
even tragedy, because in this world there are powers resisting 
Christ. Thus not only does the Christian message itself lead, in 
fact, to division (“I came not to send peace, but a sword,” Matt. 
10:34), but controversy surrounded Jesus during his own historical 
lifetime. His own physical presence, therefore, had no magically 
unifying effect, and His doctrine—or doctrines about Him—do not 
bring automatic unanimity. When He taught, there was constant 
conflict even among the “religious people” of His day. He was 
even the object of their “hatred” and predicted the same to His 
disciples, because “the servant is not greater than his master” (John 
15:20). The history of the Church also is full of doctrinal struggles 
about Christ’s identity and the meaning of His work: all sides, in 
these struggles, pretended to be “closer” to Him and to express His 
teaching adequately. 

In what sense, then, is it possible to say, as we do, that the 
unity of the Church is in Christ? For clearly, our Christian faith 
does not allow us to look for any other form of unity, or any 
other pattern that would make the Church one . Indeed, “unity” 
in Christ is mysterious in nature. It does not follow an exclusively 


*A paper delivered on June 5, 1974, at the monastery of Cernica, Romania, 
during a consultation of Orthodox theologians on “Confessing Christ Today.” 
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intellectual pattern—a unity of conviction—nor is it simply emotional 
faithfulness to a beloved Master. Even if it includes and presup¬ 
poses these patterns, it is certainly not exhausted by them. What 
then is its nature? 


UNITY IN CHRIST 

Orthodox theology—as we all know—understands “unity in Christ” 
as a communion in the risen and ascended Body of the New 
Man. “You are dead,” writes St. Paul, “and your life is hidden in God 
with Christ” (Col. 3:3). There is, therefore, a particular manner 
in which we achieve this closeness to Christ and which makes the 
Church to be one—a manner which Paul calls “communion” and 
which transcends intellectual conviction, moral commitment or 
ethical principle. This is the manner which is indicated in several 
major biblical and patristic themes, such as: the suffering servant 
in Isaiah, a mysterious image, applicable both to Israel, the people 
of God, as a collective reality, and to the unique Person of Jesus; 
the Pauline doctrines of Jesus as the New Adam and of the 
Church as Body of Christ, in which again the community is assumed 
by this unique Person; the theme of recapitulation, made prominent 
by St. Irenaeus, which implies that, in Christ, generations of mankind 
and centuries of history found their center and ultimate meaning; 
St. Gregory of Nyssa’s concept of the image of God in man, according 
to which this image belongs not so much to human individuals taken 
separately as to mankind as a whole, recapitulated in its Model, 
Christ. 

All these themes are also presupposed in the Orthodox Chal- 
cedonian and post-Chalcedonian Christology, which affirms that 
in Christ, the divine hypostasis of the pre-existing and eternal Logos, 
one of the Holy Trinity, assumed not only an individual man but 
also the whole of human nature. Thus, in unity with Christ and in 
Christ, we enter into real communion not only with God Himself, 
but also with each other and with the entire communion of saints, 
past and present. In other words, we become members of the 
One, Holy and Catholic Church. Indeed, the unity, the holiness 
and the catholicity of the Church are in Christ. But they are 
“hidden in God with Christ.” Even in the greatest among the 
saints, they appear only partially—not to speak of the vast majority 
of us, who call ourselves Christians but who in fact live “according 
to the elements of this world.” The risen Lord and His power of 
immortality remain “hidden” to the eyes of the world. 
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This “hiddenness” of the Church’s true nature does not mean 
that it is only a “celestial” reality in a Platonic sense. On earth, 
in the midst of the inevitable instability and pluralism of the 
historical process, where not only God but also Satan is claiming 
the allegiance of man, the Church does maintain stability and 
continuity, which are best expressed in the fourth notae ecclesiae: 
her apostolicity, i.e. her connection with and dependence upon the 
“witnesses of the Resurrection” and the Christ-selected heralds of 
the original Christian Gospel. 

However, formal apostolicity is only a condition for unity in 
Christ, not its very content. The content is “life in Christ,” a 
communion with God. This communion always implies cooperation 
(or “synergy”) between the divine Gift and human free acceptance 
and effort, a cooperation which was fully achieved in the hypostatic 
union between the divine and the human wills of Jesus Christ, and 
which we also are able to strive for, because, from the ascended 
Christ, we have received the “other Comforter,” the Spirit of Christ, 
through whom the hidden divine life is made accessible to mankind. 

Thus through the Spirit, the Oneness of Christ, as the unique 
Saviour, the unique God, becomes also Oneness for the Church 
without suppressing the diversity, the freedom, the personal variety 
of God’s creation. This is beautifully expressed in the hymnography 
of Pentecost: 

The Spirit bestows all things; it appoints prophets; it 
consecrates priests; it gives wisdom to the simple; it 
turned fishermen into theologians; it gathers together the 
whole assembly of the Church. O Comforter, consubstan- 
tial and co-reigning with the Father and the Son, glory 
to Thee! 

We have seen the true light; we have received the heavenly 
Spirit; we have found the true faith, worshipping the 
undivided Trinity, who has saved us! 

Pentecost is an eschatological feast, and the Book of Acts 
testifies to the fulfillment on that day of the Messianic prophecy 
of Joel (Acts 2: 16ff; Joel 3:1-5). And, in a very direct sense, 
communion in the Oneness of Christ is, each time, the renewal of 
Pentecost. This is why the most perfect form of communion, the 
moment when the Kingdom of God becomes truly accessible to 
man, the time when the Church is most truly the Body of Christ, 
is fulfilled through an invocation of the Spirit, a calling upon Him 
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to come “upon us and upon these gifts.” Then, in the mystery of 
the Eucharist—in spite of all the deficiencies, the sins and the 
shortcomings of its members—the community (“we” in the Eucharistic 
canon) becomes the Church of God and communes in the unity in 
Christ. This is, in fact, the goal of our existence as Christians, the 
“perfection of life in Christ” (Nicholas Cabasilas, Life in Christy 
IV, 1), “the mystery which supplies perfection to the other mysteries” 
{ibid. IV, 3) and makes the church to be the Church. It is around 
and because of the Eucharist that the Church is organized the way 
it is: eucharistic unity in each place, pastoral duties and preaching 
performed by the one who also performs the Eucharist, identity 
of all local churches in the face of God, full “catholicity” of each 
of them as the “catholic church” in each place (Ignatius of Antioch, 
Smyr. 8:2). 

This eucharistic unity in Christ does not produce any magical 
transformation of sinful human beings. It leaves intact human 
freedom and responsibility. But it does allow man to partake of 
the resurrected and victorious Christ, anticipating the time when 
Christ will be “all in all” and when the absoluteness of His power 
will become manifest in the ultimate eschatological fulfillment. 
Until that time, the gift of communion with Christ—that which the 
Fathers also call “deification”—remains hidden under sacramental 
veils and requires from every one of us the ascetical struggle, the 
struggle against the passions, the efforts of the will, the “synergy” 
between divine grace and the imperfect possibilities of fallen human 
nature. Its concrete realization in the structures and conditions of 
the fallen cosmos can only be partial, even if it allows each one of 
us to participate, already in this life where death still reigns, in 
the immortality of the Risen Lord. The Saints are witnesses of this. 


“TODAY” 

I do not think that many, among Orthodox theologians, will 
object to the substance of what I have presented above: this is, 
indeed, the basic content of the Orthodox understanding of salva¬ 
tion and, as such, it is not controversial. The problem arises with 
the adverb “today”: what are the difficulties which arise when 
we speak in such terms in the contemporary ecumenical or secular 
context about Christ, about the Church, as “one in Christ”? 

It is clear, for example, that the past decade, a time when 
practically all Orthodox Churches had joined the World Council 
of Churches, was also a period of theological polarization; and, 
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in fact, many Orthodox felt that there was an increasing gap between 
the dominant concerns of the Council and the basic Orthodox 
understanding of salvation in Christ. This estrangement, which is 
recognized today even by the highest authorities in Orthodoxy, 
was not due to a weakening in the content of the Orthodox witness: 
if one reads objectively the contributions made by individual Ortho¬ 
dox participants in the various assemblies, conferences and con¬ 
sultations during that period, one will find—in spite of differences 
of emphasis, which always have existed between the more “liberal” 
and the more “conservative” traditions in Orthodox theology—the 
same basic faithfulness to the Orthodox idea of “communion in 
Christ,” of deification, of the sacraments understood in their 
ecclesiological context, etc. The unenlightened and fanatical criticism 
in some ultra-conservative Orthodox circles of the contemporary 
Orthodox participation in the ecumenical movement, as being a 
sell-out to Protestantism, has no real foundation. 

Nevertheless, for whatever reason, the impact of Orthodoxy on 
the overall work of Council has been quite insufficient, with the 
possible exception of some individual “Faith and Order” studies. 
And it is our duty, as Orthodox theologians, to ask the question: 
Why? It is our duty precisely because of the emphasis on the 
adverb today in the theme which is being presented to us: even if 
the Orthodox truth is in itself unchangeable, its verbal expressions 
and practical applications may certainly change and thus it is still 
fully legitimate to ask what Church unity means today for the 
Orthodox Church in the light of its Christological confession and in 
the context of today’s ecumenical movement. 

In this perspective, I wish to point at two major and con¬ 
nected factors, both of which obviously have contributed to the 
relative insufficiency of the Orthodox ecumenical witness to the 
unity of the Church, insufficiency not in content but in persuasive¬ 
ness: 

1) Although the Orthodox Church consistently claims to be 
the One Church, and thus to possess the unity already given in 
Christ, it hardly presents to the outside world a public image con¬ 
firming that claim. Its divisions are there to see, and I would even 
say that they appear more serious to the outside observer than 
to the Orthodox themselves. For we Orthodox do indeed find the 
way, sometimes almost unconsciously, to experience our unity in 
faith—in the liturgical mystery as well as in our real fellowship 
of mind and thought—which transcends all empirical divisiveness. 
But outside observers, including our colleagues and fellow-ecumenists, 
are not personally initiated in to the mysteries of this fellowship. 
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They can only observe our obvious inability to translate our unity 
in faith into unity in life and action, and they cannot seriously be 
blamed for the unfavorable conclusion which they draw from our 
state of paralysis. 

One should keep in mind also that the divisions in contemporary 
Orthodoxy are not divisions only in ecumenical tactics. They are 
manifested not only in our obvious unpreparedness and lack of 
coordination in the sphere of ecumenical relations. One can even 
say that the commendable efforts and achievements of recent pan- 
Orthodox conferences and consultations have begun to alleviate the 
crisis in this respect. What is more serious, in my opinion, is not 
our lack of monolithic unity in our witness ad extra, but the de 
facto acceptance by us Orthodox of secular divisiveness in the very 
structure of our own Church life. Let us consider the most obvious 
example. 

One of the characteristics of Christian expansion in Eastern 
Europe has been the adoption by the Orthodox Church of ethnic 
characteristics, its rapid “indigenization.” Here lies its unquestionable 
strength, its contribution to the creation of national cultures, but 
also a temptation which today has become a veritable disease. 
The Church quite legitimately can find in national cultures a vehicle 
for the promotion of the Christian faith. But is it legitimate to 
let the nations use the Church in their own interests? It is not my 
intention here to pass judgement on all individual cases, on particular 
tragedies and difficulties, for they all to point a general phenomenon 
which prevents many of us even from seeing the problem. The most 
obvious and the worst case is the situation of the Orthodox Church 
in Western countries. There, almost everywhere, with the formal 
consent of almost all of our local churches, the system branded as 
“phyletistic heresy” by the Synod of Constantinople of 1872* is 
accepted as the de facto norm for the organization of Church. This 
fact is not only of practical, administrative importance. It is indeed a 
theological and doctrinal issue: an issue about the nature of Church 
unity. 

It is sometimes said that administrative disunity is admissible, 
since we have unity in faith and sacraments. But to say this is 
exactly the same as to say that faith and sacraments are only 


*“Phyletism,” defined and condemned as heresy by the Synod of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1872, with the participation of other Eastern Patriarchs, is 
the acceptance of purely ethnic norms in the administration of the Church. 
In practice, it involved the creation of two distinct churches, the Greek and 
the Bulgarian, on the same territory in the Southern Balkans. 
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“spiritual” reality, which do not obligate us to any real and concrete 
common life. It is an implicit acceptance of a docetic Christology, 
fought against already by St. Ignatius of Antioch in the first century. 
In Corinth, as Jews and Greeks were refusing to form one church 
and wanted to form two separate communities, Paul did not tell 
them: “This is admissible, since you are anyhow spiritually one.” 
He asked: “Is Christ divided?” 

My first point is therefore the following: it is difficult to main¬ 
tain a truly Christological criterion for Church unity in ecumenical 
debates when one does not accept this criterion for oneself. Have 
not we ourselves implicitly but quite practically surrendered to 
secularism by adopting secular, ethnic and political criteria to 
shape our concrete existence as a Christian community, and thus 
reduced our “unity in Christ” to a spiritual abstraction? 

2) My second point refers to the general tendency of inter¬ 
preting the Christian witness of salvation and liberation in socio¬ 
political terms. It seems to me that if we are to present a distinct 
and relevant Orthodox contribution to the debate, we have to learn 
the methodology of a critical dialogue in the framework of the 
ecumenical movement: simple doctrinal statements on the nature 
of the saving Christian faith, as understood by the Orthodox, are 
clearly insufficient for doing justice to the problem. We have to 
learn to understand others and to criticize them with understanding. 
In that respect, the past year has witnessed the beginning of 
responsible criticism of some major trends in the World Council. 
An impressive convergence of position appeared. I am thinking, of 
course, of the statements made in Geneva on behalf of the patri¬ 
archates of Constantinople and of Moscow. As you know, a long 
encyclical letter “On Christian Unity,” published by the Bishops of 
the Orthodox Church in America, also has found a widespread 
response. This convergence of Orthodox witness, clearly unplanned 
and spontaneous, needs to be pushed further, in the form of a 
precise theological challenge, whose aim would be not the end of 
the ecumenical movement but its revival as a living dialogue. 

Here are some theological affirmations which, in my opinion, 
are particularly important in this regard: 

a) Authentic human life presupposes not a secular “Unity of 
mankindbut communion with God . This affirmation is based on 
the doctrine of the “image of God” in man, but also on Christology. 
Jesus is the perfect man, not in spite of His being also perfect God, 
but because He is also God. One can say that, historically, one of the 
most lasting misunderstandings between East and West has been 
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related to anthropology: there is an inherent trend in Western the¬ 
ology towards defining man as an autonomous being, and it is 
against the background of this autonomy that man is declared 
‘‘guilty” of sin or “justified” or “saved.” This Western trend is 
clearly sympathetic to a Nestorianizing Christology which would 
affirm the divinity and the humanity of Christ but would describe 
their union as a juxtaposition, excluding all “communication of 
idioms.” Contemporary theological scholarship, based on these 
presuppositions, interprets the Greek patristic ideas of “communion” 
and “deification” as a Neo-Platonic deviation. This contemporary 
“secularism” in theology is the extreme point of a developing trend, 
which is only occasionally balanced by other tendencies in contem¬ 
porary Western thought (for example the “theocentric anthropology” 
of Karl Rahner). 

It is therefore our duty, as Orthodox, to challenge the “secular” 
idea of man. The practical implications are obvious, especially in 
the field of ethics. Christians cannot be Christians without being 
concerned with feeding the hungry and liberating the oppressed; 
but, once fed and liberated, the hungry and the oppressed may still 
be devoid of communion with eternal life. The better fed societies 
are frequently the most corrupt! It is eternal life— the true destiny 
of man in Christ—which Christianity is all about. Compared with it, 
social progress is a relative , though authentic value, sometimes better 
served and achieved by non-Christians. We can certainly assume 
this progress, label it as an expression of the same Logos, but it 
will always lack completeness without Christ. 

b) Christian Faith implies free conversion and sanctification 
of the person, and is not an ideological tool for the betterment of the 
“fallen” world: “Communion” and “deification” are always an 
interpersonal process between the Living God and man. Only a 
person can be baptized, not an institution, a social theory or a 
philosophical ideology. Only a person can ultimately be “saved” and 
“redeemed,” and salvation always implies an interplay between the 
divine all-powerful gift of grace and man’s free response, and never 
the magical sanctification of a thing or an idea. Matter is indeed 
sanctified in the Eucharist, but as the “Bread of Heaven” which is 
offered to man to be partaken of. And of course, only living and 
personal beings can be truly thankful, i.e. truly participate in the 
Eucharist. Similarly, the Church—and the unity in Christ which 
it represents—is a unity of living free persons, gathered together 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, and not an impersonal institution 
established over them. 
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This initial and fundamental personalism of the Christian faith 
—and therefore also of ecclesiology and of soteriology—is undei- 
stood one-sidedly by Protestant “fundamentalists,” when they reduce 
Christianity to a personal emotional experience. Thus they frequently 
preach that Christianity should “stay out of politics” in a way that 
in fact implies uncritical acceptance of the social and political status 
quo. Similarly, in the Orthodox East, an artificial separation between 
the “spiritual” and the “material” leads at times to the same 
practical conclusions. But—and this was a point brilliantly made by 
Fr. Staniloe—the Orthodox Christian belief in the Incarnation of the 
Logos recognizes in Him not only a subjective truth, or the object 
of an emotional experience, but the total and cosmic Truth, the 
meaning and the reason of all things, even before the Incarnation. 
This belief is, of course, the theology of Colossians, and it culminates 
in the patristic tradition with St. Maximus the Confessor. It makes, 
for the Christian faith, a universal, “catholic” claim. It excludes all 
Manicheism or absenteism. Nothing created by God is evil in itself, 
and all creation is a living concern to the Christian. But this Chris¬ 
tian faith also reveals to the Christian, who acquires the divine 
gnosis of the fullness of truth in Christ, how different the fallen 
world is from God’s design, how strong are the disruptive forces ot 
evil, how unique and irreplaceable is the hidden mystery of the Spirit 
for the knowledge of the full Meaning of things. Because he knows 
the access to the one source of the true meaning for the whole of 
creation, the Christian will seek, first of all, to get closer to that 
source, and will certainly not be tempted to accept uncritically 
solutions coming from other sources. He will be anything but a 
“secularist.” 

c) Christ alone, through the Holy Spirit , gives authenticity to 
any form of true Church unity. This affirmation stands very much 
in the center of the ecumenical dialogue in all its aspects, but it 
acquires a very particular significance if one stands by the principles 
of Orthodox Christology. If the real new life of the Risen Lord 
is indeed accessible to man, no substitute for it is possible at all. 
On this point, the discussion in the fourteenth century between 
Barlaam the Calabrian and St. Gregory Palamas is of great con¬ 
temporary interest: it was concerned with the questions of whether 
knowledge of God and communion with God are really a givenness, 
or whether they are only philosophical conjectures. Similarly, 
Church unity can be seen either as already given, or as a goal pro¬ 
posed to human efforts and, therefore, inaccessible in its fullness. 
Clearly, Orthodox Christology requires the first alternative. However, 
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it of course also knows the tension between the already given and 
the not yet. This opposition is not an artificial opposition between 
the institution and the event, it, in fact, coincides with the Pauline 
opposition between the “old” and the “new” Adam. It exists in 
each person, in the struggle of each one of us with passion and 
sin. Can the Church be truly one in terms of the “old” Adam? 
Can there be sin in that oneness? Are not separation, divisiveness 
and conflict inevitable wherever the “Divider” (biaGoXoc;) still 
possesses his power? Do not the concepts of unity, love and recon¬ 
ciliation have only a relative meaning in the fallen world? But, 
not in Christ. 

Thus, when we Orthodox insist that only a true confession of 
Christ, in the fullness of His given Truth, in the fullness of sacra¬ 
mental communion, are adequate expressions of the unity of the 
Church, we are simply maintaining the only realistic and acceptable 
goal of the ecumenical movement. The recent over-involvement of 
the World Council in that which was called the “horizontal con¬ 
cerns” is wrong, not simply because it represents a return to “Life 
and Work” away from “Faith and Order” (the opposition is 
theologically artificial), but also because it is frequently by defini¬ 
tion divisive: the present World Council membership can speak in a 
united voice only when and if it speaks in Christian terms. Its 
statements and actions will have a uniting significance only if they 
have a clearly Christian—that is also Christ-centered—implication. 

Only Christ-centeredness will be able to avoid the one-sidedness, 
the ambiguity, and the straight hypocrisy which unfortunately char¬ 
acterize “consensus statements” in the political world. Without 
Christ-centeredness, political involvement is divisive, because the 
world—outside of Christ—is hopelessly and basically divided. Modern 
democracies sometimes find ways of dealing with this divisiveness 
though “separation of powers” and other “checks and balances.” 
But our unity, as well as the ontological unity of Christ itself, is in 
Christ , not in political “balance.” The real tragedy of divided 
Christendom is that it does not yet agree on what “Unity in Christ” 
means. 


CONCLUSION 

“Confessing Christ Today” will be a major theme of the 
ecumenical dialogue at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council. 
The mere adoption of such a theme represents a response to the 
widespread criticism that the ecumenical movement has departed 
from its original Christian concerns. It represents a remarkable op- 
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portunity for an articulate Orthodox witness. How often in the past 
years have we Orthodox theologians felt quite helpless in expressing 
our true beliefs and our true feelings, not only because we were 
unprepared and unaware of Western theological developments, but 
because the framework of the debate made the Orthodox witness 
extremely difficult! Now the situation is changing: we are being 
asked to express what we mean by “confessing Christ.” We are 
expected to express our views clearly, without surrendering to 
foreign problematics, but speaking in a way which can be under¬ 
stood. The temptation of speaking in generalities, repeating well- 
known formulae, is always strong among us: it gives us a sense 
of security, but it also keeps us in fact out of the dialogue. We 
should not be afraid this time to say clearly what we feel. The 
dialogue is placed on a ground which has always been ours. Our 
Western brethren expect a challenge from us. 

This challenge, I believe could be expressed in concise and 
even critical statements, which however imply a deeply positive 
content (like St. Cyril’s Anathematisms against Nestorius). These 
should include: (1) A clear confession of the Divinity of Christ 
and of the reality of the Incarnation as an event transcending and 
overcoming the “fallen” historical process, which therefore loses 
its power to determine Christian ethics. Christians are free from 
the events and ideologies of the world. They can recognize their 
practical legitimacy, but they are never bound by them. (2) An 
affirmation that man is a theocentric being, called to “deification,” 
and that “secularistic” anthropologies are not only incomplete but 
plainly wrong. (3) The conclusion (which, of course, has always 
been made by the Orthodox) that Christian unity can only be 
found in a joint acceptance of the fullness of the divine gift of God 
to man, not in minimalistic and reductionistic schemes that accept 
divisiveness and call it “pluralism.” 

In my opinion, such an Orthodox contribution to the ecumenical 
discussion may contribute to salvaging it at a time when so many 
people, both inside the Orthodox Church and outside of it, have 
lost confidence in ecumenism. 
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Notes and Comments I 


“CONFESSING CHRIST TODAY” 

ORTHODOX CONSULTATION PREPARES FOR FOURTH 
ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


On June 4-8, 1974, the monastery of Cernica, near Bucharest, 
Romania, was the site of an important theological Consultation, 
whose aim was to prepare Orthodox participation in the Fourth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which is to be held 
in Nairobi, Kenya (and not in Djakarta, Indonesia, as previously 
planned) in November 1975. “Confessing Christ Today” will serve 
as one of the major themes of the Assembly. It involves major 
issues debated among Christians: what does “confessing Christ” 
involve? Is it only a matter of verbal correctness of belief, or does 
it involve action for the betterment of the world? And if so, how 
much do Christians have to commit themselves to secular causes? 
Can they embrace secular ideologies which they would consider 
as contributing to the same cause as Christianity? Is, then, history 
building the Kingdom of God, so that Christians should simply 
join in, or is the Kingdom of God erupting into history, as a 
“new” and “different” reality? 

It is well known that recent trends in the World Council, which 
were described as “secularism” and defined as an exaggerated 
“horizontalism”—involving social and political concern at the expense 
of the transcendant gift of new and eternal life in Jesus Christ— 
were sharply criticized by the Orthodox in the recent years. In 
different forms, the patriarchs of Constantinople and Moscow have 
made their criticisms known at the meeting of the Central Com- 



mittee in Geneva (1973). The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church 
in America has published a lengthy Encyclical “On Christian Unity 
and Ecumenism,” where this issue was taken up with force. 

There is no doubt that the Cernica Consultation was also a 
result of these serious concerns. It was initiated by an agency of 
the World Council itself, the “Commission of World Mission and 
Evangelism,” and organized by the Rev. Professor Ion Bria, 
Secretary for Research and Relations with the Orthodox, a Romanian 
Orthodox theologian. The consultation was hosted by the Patri¬ 
archate of Romania, and the opening session began with a prayer 
service presided over by the patriarchal vicar, Bishop Antony of 
Ploiesti. Metropolitan Justin of Moldavia gave an opening address. 

The work of the Consultation took place on the premises of a 
large Orthodox monastery, quite propitious for serious theological 
meditation. The monks of Cernica provided an always attentive 
and never failing hospitality. Professor N. Nissiotis (Greece) served 
as chairman. Theologians from all Orthodox churches were invited, 
and many responded to the invitation. Invited also were members 
of the Non-Chalcedonian churches, whose difficulties with the recent 
trends in the WCC are clearly the same as those of the Chalcedonians. 
The Consultation was also attended by Geneva staff members. 

The Consultation heard and discussed several major theological 
papers on the main theme, including papers by Metropolitan 
Emilianos of Calabria (Ecumenical Patriarchate, Geneva), the Rev. 
Professor D. Staniloe (Church of Romania), and the Rev. Prof. 
John Meyendorff (Orthodox Church in America).* Several partic¬ 
ipants, including Fr. S. Harakas of Holy Cross, Brookline, gave 
shorter presentations on “confessing Christ” in particular situations 
or countries. 

Finally, having divided itself into four groups, the Consultation 
drafted the reports published below. Time limitations did not allow 
a detailed discussion of the statements in the plenary, so that the 
wording does not commit the Consultation as a whole. The reports 
should therefore be considered only as working documents. It is 
clear, however, that they reflect the mainstream of Orthodox thinking 
in Cernica. 

They deserve widespread distribution, and they will be included 
in the dossier of Section I at the Nairobi Assembly. Comments and 
reactions are welcome: they are to be sent to Professor Ion Bria, 
WCC, Geneva. 

—John Meyendorff 


*Fr. Meyendorff’s paper is published in this issue of the Quarterly. 



REPORT No. 1 


THE CENTRALITY OF CHRIST 
IN ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 

1. The centrality of Christ in the life of the Church is linked to 
the topic “Confessing Christ Today.” In our faith, Christ occupies 
the central place in the act of confessing, for He is the dynamic 
factor in the Christian confession in the world. Following the 
biblical and the kerygmatic tradition of the Church, we confess the 
incarnation of the Logos of God the Father and mediator through 
the work of the Paraclete—for the regeneration of man and the 
restoration of his communion with God—in the divine-human person 
of Christ. Thus the Logos of God is not only Saviour but also 
Creator. He is our center in a double sense: as divine Logos, source 
and model of our reason, and as initiating partner of our dialogue 
with Him. While being the divine-human hypostasis, the center 
of everybody and everything, He is the partner and the creative and 
generative source of the dialogue with Him and among men. He is 
the Logos of all things and the Logos is the image of the Father. 
The world has an ontological basis in God, because all things are 
linked to the Logos. They represent the diversification of the reason 
of the Logos. At the same time their link and their unity in a 
harmonious whole is grounded in the non-differentiated unity of the 
personal Logos. While things are material, tangible and intelligible 
images of the diversified reasons and thoughts of the Logos, the 
human being is the image of the Logos himself as a person who 
thinks. 

2. In order to establish communion between God and man, broken 
because of the Fall in its cosmic dimension, the Logos, in his 
capacity as a person, has introduced himself more intimately in the 
creation and in human history. He is incarnate through the Holy 
Spirit. Through His incarnation He has revealed the meaning of 
things, He has restored the bond with man, and has renewed the 
human being. In Christ we find not only Reason as the source of 
our common human reason, but our total being is lifted up to the 
image of God through participation in the Spirit. Through the 
same act the Logos has established a new relationship between 
the Creator and man, an ontological relationship, dynamic not 
static, which is created and perfected through the energies of God, 
effected by the Holy Spirit. By restoring the human being to his 
function, the incarnate Logos communicates to man the power to 
liberate himself from his egotism, in order to understand others 
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and to enter into communion with them and with Him. This is 
the inter-personal function of the Logos. Christ is thus man par 
excellence, the center of creation, the central man who relates to 
all. He calls us to make humanity understand that it should not be 
content with its insufficient rationality, and to help people to find 
the personal origin of reason which is to be found precisely in 
Christ. 

3. In spite of the humanization of the Logos, man is still free to 
refuse communion with God. Hence also the presence of sin and evil, 
which has a real existence and which is opposed to the regenerative 
work of the Logos. Evil is at the root of the divisions and the 
passions which have separated men. But the incarnate Logos, 
who effectively unites men, establishes in the Holy Spirit the com¬ 
munion in the Church which is the body of Christ. The Church 
realizes the unifying message of divine Logos, for the Logos is 
her center and therefore the unifying basis for the entire humanity. 
Christ being not only the Creator but the Saviour does not require 
of us a uniform act of confession, for He is the center of the 
diversity of forms. Each people, each nation, each culture puts 
its own genius at the service of the Church, which preaches and 
confesses Christ for the sake of mutual enrichment and of the 
gathering of all people in a pan-human family. We personally 
encounter Christ in the eucharistic communion, but his creative 
presence extends to the whole cosmos and leads all of history 
towards fulfillment in Him. 

4. This dynamic presence of the Logos as the ecclesial communion 
in the world means that history is of unique value for all who confess 
Christ. It implies that the Church exists in terms of confessing the 
centrality of the Logos in all of creation. The act of confession does, 
therefore, not signify an attitude of domination by a system or 
an ideology which possesses the abstract principles of truth, but 
it manifests the Truth of Christ as the personal pivot of history. 
Through regeneration in Christ, which implies a dynamic process 
of spiritual transformation in the power of the Holy Spirit, Chris¬ 
tians are helped to liberate themselves from the slavery of passions 
and are open for communion with God and all fellow people. 
For it is impossible to speak of a person without communion with 
others. The process leading towards this communion with God and 
with all people always has a communal character. The Holy Spirit 
sensitizes us for union among Christians and between Christians 
and the others. It is the Holy Spirit who penetrates the material 
strata and who opens for us the perspective to God and the mystery 
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of the brother. This also signifies a sensitivity to hear the appeal 
to discover the Logos in those who suffer and are oppressed. 
Through this regeneration and through tenderness, Christians, fol¬ 
lowing Christ’s example, realize the existential kenosis as it has been 
manifested by the incarnate Logos, in order that they can encounter 
the other in his human condition. On the basis of the cosmic pres¬ 
ence of the Logos we are called to make our contribution to the 
development and the progress of the world. This supposes on our 
part a capacity to discern the signs of history, in order to be able 
to decipher them and to interpret them in terms of God’s will. 

5. More than ever the world requires of us to be a confessing 
Church. We confess the faith of the apostles, which continues until 
today. The centrality of Christ is the ecclesial life which is not 
locked into rational definitions and forms. The Church continues 
to confess through her total allegiance to the humiliated and glorified 
Logos. Confessing Christ today means for us to call all people to 
become sensitive to the work of the Holy Spirit in the entire world, 
in order that all may become conformed to the image of the 
incarnate Word in the resemblance of God. 

6. Everything will be fully revealed and realized in the eschaton; 
meanwhile the Church already participates in it through the first- 
fruits of the Holy Spirit. She, therefore, confesses this eschaton 
to be open through the Logos in the first-fruits of the Spirit, which 
are the source and power for advancing the whole of humanity 
towards the coming Kingdom and for giving to the world a joyful 
hope of that authentic and eternal life which follows the sacrifice 
of the Cross. 


REPORT No. 2 
UNITY AND MISSION 

/. Theology and Mission 

1. The mission of the Church is based on Christ’s mission. A 
proper understanding of this mission requires, in the first place, 
an application of Trinitarian theology. Christ’s sending of the 
apostles is rooted in the fact that Christ Himself is sent by the 
Father in the Holy Spirit (John 20:21-23). The significance of 
this scriptural assertion for the concept of Mission is commonly 
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recognized but the Trinitarian theology that is implied in it deserves 
more attention than it normally receives. 

Trinitarian theology points to the fact that God is in Himself 
a life of communion and that His involvement in history aims at 
drawing man, and creation in general, into this communion with 
God’s very life. The implications of this assertion for understanding 
Mission are very important: Mission does not primarily aim at the 
propagation or transmission of intellectual convictions, doctrines, 
moral commands, etc. but at the transmission of the life of com¬ 
munion which exists in God. The “sending” of mission is essentially 
the sending of the Spirit (John 14:26), who manifests precisely 
the life of God as communion (II Cor. 13:13). 

2. Christ is sent into the world not as teacher, example, etc. but 
as a bearer of this divine life, which aims at drawing the world 
into the way of existence that is to be found in the Trinity. The 
understanding of Christ as the Logos of God in the Early Church 
served at that time to illustrate two things that are significant for 
Mission. On the one hand, it meant that Christ as the Logos, 
eternally existing in God as one of the Trinity, is sent to the world 
as a bearer of the Trinitarian life and not as a separate individual. 
On the other hand, it meant that as the cosmic Logos , the power 
which sustains the world, Christ was sent for no lesser purpose 
than to bring the world into the life of God. The mission of Christ 
is, therefore, essentially the self-giving of the Trinity so that the 
world may become a participant in divine life. 

3. This mission of Christ takes place in a “fallen” world and is met 
with the resistance of “the powers and principalities” of evil and 
sin. This has made the Cross the inevitable passage of Christ’s 
mission. Mission, therefore, takes place in the context of struggle 
and implies a conversion, a paschal and baptismal passage of the 
world into a “new creation.” This is not a fight that manifests 
itself simply in the souls of individuals; it permeates the entire 
social life through injustice, oppression, etc. and even the whole of 
natural existence through sickness and death. 

4. While the reality of the Cross represents the inevitable context 
of Mission as a clash between the Trinitarian way of existence 
and the “powers and principalities” of sin, the Resurrection of 
Christ throws light on Mission in two fundamental ways. In the 
first place it points to the fact that the outcome of Mission is 
beyond any doubt the defeat of the powers of sin both in its 
social and in its natural implications (overcoming of death). Christ’s 
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ascension and constant intercession at the right hand of God sustains 
this assurance. Equally, however, it points to the fact that this 
outcome of Mission is not controlled by historical forces but is 
eschatological in nature. It is the Spirit of God that raised Christ from 
the dead (Rom. 8:10). The Church’s mission cannot build up or 
bring about the Kingdom. It can only announce its coming through 
the kerygma of the Resurrection and point to it in a sacramental 
way. Mission can lead to a taste of the Kingdom, not to its con¬ 
struction through social and historical material. 


//. Church and Mission 

1. If Christ’s Mission brings about essentially nothing less than 
the self-giving of God’s Trinitarian life to the world, it follows 
that Mission is ultimately possible only in and through an event 
of communion which reflects in history the Trinitarian existence of 
God Himself. The Church is meant precisely to be that. Mission, 
therefore, suffers and is seriously distorted or disappears whenever 
it is not possible to point to a community in history that reflects 
this Trinitarian existence of communion. This happens whenever 
the Church is so distorted or divided that it is no longer possible 
to recognize it as such a communion, or whenever Mission is 
exercised without reference to the Church, but with reference simply 
to the individuals or the social realities of history. Ecclesiological 
heresy, therefore, renders Mission impossible or distorted. 

2. If we place Mission in this broader perspective, it becomes 
evident that Mission is not to be related exclusively to the “apos- 
tolicity” but to all the “notae” of the Church, including unity, 
holiness and catholicity. This affects the concept of Mission in a 
decisive way, since it removes it from the realm of quantity to 
become a qualitative reality; it is not the number of “converts” or 
the statistical membership of the Church that can point to the 
existence of Mission; holiness, unity and catholicity (which is not 
to be confused with geographical expansion and universality) deter¬ 
mine the notion of Mission more than any success in numbers. 

3. This ecclesiological perspective implies that Mission is ultimately 
concerned with pointing to a quality of existence which reflects that 
of the Trinity. It is at this point that a great deal of overlapping 
between the actual anthropological and sociological concerns of our 
time and those of the Church takes place or appears to do so. The 
Church’s Mission aims at overcoming the divisions which prevail 
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in the social and natural world by pointing to the event of com¬ 
munion which God offers to the world as the Body of Christ, the 
Church. The specificity, however, of the Church’s Mission must 
never be lost sight of. It lies in the following main areas: (a) Social 
transformation does justice to the Church’s Mission provided that 
it fully respects man as a person, his freedom and his uniqueness; 
(b) social transformation can make sense ultimately if the entire 
natural cosmos is transformed and death is abolished; and (c) 
preoccupation with the actual problems of human existence and the 
struggle for social justice constitute part of the “narrow gate” to 
the Kingdom of God, but the historical process cannot produce or 
bring about this Kingdom. 

4. If that is the case, to what reality can the Church’s Mission 
point in order to offer the “taste” of the communion which it 
announces? There is only one possibility in history, and this is 
the Eucharistic community and, in so far as it is determined by it, 
the Church in its canonical structure as a whole. 


III. Orthodox Missions 

Mission, as described above, belongs to the very nature of the 
Church, whatever the conditions of its life. However, throughout 
its history, the Orthodox Church was also involved in more specific 
missionary work, preaching the word of God among nations which 
never heard it. We want to point particularly to two aspects which 
characterize the traditional Orthodox approach to missions and 
which are particularly relevant to our situation today. 

a) Orthodox missions have often succeeded when they were 
conducted not as an organized endeavour, planned and supported 
from abroad, but as a spontaneous and personal witness of Christian 
life, holiness and communion with divine life. Sometimes such a 
witness was carried by laymen or women (St. Nina in Georgia, 
St. Frumentios in Ethiopia). In other cases, the monastic com¬ 
munities brought to non-Christian societies such authentic models 
of common life in Christ, prayers, toil and service, that their mere 
presence was sufficient to make the Christian message accepted and 
understood (the monasteries of northern Russia). 

b) Whether systematically planned or spontaneously improvised, 
Orthodox missions were generally based on the attempt to make 
scripture and liturgy immediately acceptable to the new Christians, 
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by having them translated into their native tongue and by having 
a native clergy assume leadership in the “young churches.” The 
greatest historical instance of that approach is that of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius in their mission among the Slavs. Their example 
was followed up to modem times (St. Nicolas of Japan). However, 
in the examples mentioned above, indigenization was never seen 
as an end in itself; concern was also given to cultural continuity 
between the Mother Church and her daughter churches (liturgy, 
art, music, etc.) which preserved the sense of the universal unity 
of the Church. 

While recognizing the achievements of these traditional Orthodox 
approaches to mission, and thanking God for His almighty grace, 
we must also admit that especially in modern times, the mission and 
witness of the Orthodox Church in the modern world has been 
hampered by a weakening of the sense of unity between the local 
autocephalous Orthodox Churches. There was a tendency to lose 
the sense that unity and mission are inseparable, that the divine 
love and unity cannot be convincingly preached by those who do 
not adopt it as the standard for their own lives. Thus, especially in 
those countries where Orthodox communities have a relatively 
recent history (e.g. America, Western Europe, Australia), there 
are territorially overlapping jurisdictions and a tendency, by auto¬ 
cephalous Churches, to be motivated in their policies and action 
by nationalism, which belongs to the “fallen” world. The mission of 
the Orthodox Church and its witness to the world suffers greatly 
from these inconsistencies and conflicts. They must be urgently 
solved by a common accord of all the Orthodox Churches. 

The recovery of a sense of mission, of a responsibility, not only 
for our own communities, but for Christ’s redeeming act, which 
involves the whole world, must be urgently recovered. As in a 
mirror, we must discover our shortcomings when we contemplate 
today’s world, which is in need of witness of Christ’s Resurrection 
and awaits the revelation, through the Church, of the mystery of 
Trinitarian unity. “Let us love one another that in one accord 
we may confess the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. Trinity 
consubstantial and undivided.” 
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REPORT No. 3 

CONFESSING CHRIST TODAY THROUGH LITURGY 


1. Significant aspects of the Liturgy 

The Eucharistic Liturgy is the full participation of the faithful 
in the salvation brought about by the incarnation of the Divine 
Logos, and through them the whole Cosmos. By the mutual self- 
givingness and self-offering of Christ and of His people, by sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Bread and Wine and the “Christification” of the com¬ 
municants, it is the place where we experience the fullness of salva¬ 
tion, the communion of the Holy Spirit, Heaven on earth. Through 
the humble and “kenotic” hiding of the Divine Word in the mystery 
of the Bread, offered, broken, and given, “we proclaim His death 
and confess His Resurrection until He comes again.” 

Thus by the growing power of the Holy Spirit, His repentent 
and forgiven people are in the mystery of the Cross and the Resur¬ 
rection. Suffering and joy thus become inseparable for the con¬ 
fessing of Christ: a joyful suffering because it leads to the victory 
over Evil. 

The Beauty of the Liturgy educates our hearts and our eyes 
to the contemplation of the uncreated light of the Holy Trinity in 
its heavenly Glory. But if the Glory of the Cross and the Divine 
Beauty of the Liturgy do not transfigure our own sinful ugliness 
into real internal beauty, our participation in the Liturgy leads to 
our judgment and condemnation. 


2. Church and world 

The Liturgy is our thanksgiving for—and on behalf of—the 
created world, and the restoration in Christ of the fallen world. 
It is the image of the Kingdom; it is the Cosmos becoming Ecclesia . 

Though the Eucharist is the most perfect access to the economy 
of salvation, it is rather the goal—and also the spring-board—of 
Mission than the means of Mission. 

The Eucharist should reveal the iconic function of the Church. 
The Church, as an institution, points to the Eucharistic Assembly 
as her sole genuine image, as the transparent icon of Christ. 

Though the Eucharist is only for the Assembly of the faithful, 
for their sanctification, non-Eucharistic liturgical expressions, non- 
Eucharistic liturgical prayers, liturgical Bible-reading, icons, hym- 
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nology etc. can and should be also used for proclaiming the Gospel 
and confessing Christ to the world. New forms of catechetical 
offices should be explored in relation to needs of the mass-media 
(broadcasting, television, etc.) of the modem world. Matins and 
Vespers, as well as the Liturgy of the Catechumens, can give a 
framework for the Church in new creations in this field. 

Nevertheless, our own availability to the Gospel, and our 
opening to the Spirit through the Communion of the Divine Body 
and Blood, our own sanctification, remain the best method of 
Mission. 

The presence of Christ in the communicants , and the continued 
abiding of Christ within them by asceticism is the essential way 
of confessing Christ . 

A Christian community can only proclaim the Gospel—and be 
heard—if it is a living icon of Christ. 

The equality of brothers and the freedom in the Spirit experienced 
in the Liturgy should normally be expressed and continued in 
economic sharing and liberation in the field of social oppression. 

In the Eucharistic liturgy, the Church remains a praying com¬ 
munity; invoking the Holy Spirit, she introduces the presence of 
God in a personal context. 


3 . Indigenization 

Through the Liturgy, Christian faith penetrates into the very 
depth of the life of the people. This presupposes that the language, 
the music, the icons and the patterns of thought used in the Liturgy 
be created by communities deeply rooted both in the living Tradi¬ 
tion of the Church and in the life of contemporary people. The 
marriage of Orthodox identity with local culture in such a way that 
the latter be transfigured by the former is a long and difficult 
process. 

Neither can foreign languages and forms of expressions used 
by ancient Orthodox people be imposed upon indigenous Orthodox 
communities, nor can profane forms of expression of non-Orthodox 
people be indiscriminately introduced into the liturgy. Though new 
languages (Polish, Finnish, Hindi, French, English, etc.), new 
petitions in the litanies corresponding to new needs, new music, 
new vocabularies and patterns of thought must gradually be used, 
this creation is only possible in so far as the new communities 
simultaneously progress in the understanding of Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion. 
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Liturgical creation must never be accomplished at the expense 
of fidelity to authentic Tradition; and fidelity to authentic Tradition 
implies the liberty necessary to a real incarnation of the Faith into 
indigenous civilization, which nevertheless can only be integrated 
into the liturgy by converted hearts who transfigure the given culture. 


4 . Liturgy and Unity 

In the Liturgy, we all by participating in the One Bread and One 
Chalice ask “to be united in the communion of the One Holy Spirit” 
(Liturgy of St. Basil); standing before the One Holy Table, led 
by one Bishop, we pray together as brothers of Christ to our com¬ 
mon Father. 

Our distinct persons, united by love, confess with one mind 
the Unity of the Three Divine Persons, Father, Son and the Holy 
Spirit, consubstantial and indivisible Trinity. 

United in One Christ, Suffering Servant and Lord of the World, 
we should then go out to the world to express our unity by humble 
and loving service to the world, in order to bear witness to the 
Resurrection and Lordship of the Saviour of the world, and to 
manifest by our detachment from the desires and vanities of the 
world our attachment to the Heavenly Jerusalem contemplated in 
the Divine Liturgy. 


REPORT No. 4 

THE EVANGELISTIC WITNESS OF ORTHODOXY TODAY 
1. What is the Evangelistic Witness? 

a) The Evangelistic Witness is not the whole Mission of the 
Church. It has many other dimensions. Evangelistic Witness is 
understood to be restricted to the communication of Christ to those 
who do not consider themselves Christian, wherever these people 
may be found. This includes the need of the Church to witness to 
some of its own nominal members. 

b) Evangelistic Witness is a call to salvation, which means the 
restoration of the relationship of God and Man as understood in 
the Orthodox Christian teaching of theosis. This message has its 
source in the Scriptures, which witness to the redemption of mankind 
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in Christ Jesus, yet it also includes a world-view which locates man 
vis-a-vis God and vis-a-vis his fellow-man as individual and society, 
as well as his own personhood and destiny. It includes both the 
God-and-Man (vertical) relationship and the Human-Being-to- 
fellow-Human-Being (horizontal) relationship. 

c) By its nature, however, Evangelistic Witness is first of all and 
primarily a confrontation of Man by the message, judgment, love, 
presence, redemption, command and transfiguring power of the 
energies of the One Holy and Undivided Trinity. 

d) Evangelistic Witness brings to Man the true response to his 
essential need qua Human Being. It is the bringing of the Divine 
Response to the real need of persons as individuals and of persons 
in community. It is the message of human restoration and the 
divinization of the human. As such it speaks to the most profound 
human need, yet it also meets and overcomes the felt needs of 
human beings in more specific and concrete dimensions. 

e) Because Man is fallen, the Evangelistic Witness will also 
appear to him to have an element of foolishness ( moria ) and will 
always contain within it an element of skandalon, simply because 
the wisdom of Man cannot fully comprehend the transcendent 
wisdom of God. Yet the Evangelistic Witness does more than 
provide a message of divine dimensions; it also conveys a way of 
living applicable in full within the community of the body of 
believers, the Church, and in part in the world at large. 


2. Why are we required to make Evangelistic Witness? 

a) We do not have the option of keeping the Good News to 
ourselves. Sharing the Word and Communicating the Word and 
Confessing the Faith once given to the Saints is an integral part 
of fulfilling the image and likeness of God and the achievement of 
theosis. Like St. Paul the believer must be able to say about all 
who do not know the life in Christ what he said about his fellow- 
countrymen: “My heart’s desire and prayer to God for them is 
that they may be saved” (Romans 10:1). The uncommunicated 
Gospel (Good News) is a patent contradiction. 

b) The goal of Evangelistic Witness—though it may pass through 
many stages and pause at many intermediate places—is finally one: 
conversion from a life characterized by sin, separation from God, 
submission to evil, and the unfulfilled potential of God’s image to 
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a new life characterized by the forgiveness of sins, obedience to 
the commands of God, renewed fellowship with God in Trinity, 
growth in the restoration of the divine image and the realization 
among us of the prototype of the love of Christ. More briefly and 
succinctly put, the final goal of Evangelistic Witness is conversion 
and baptism. Conversion is a willful turning from sin, death and 
evil to true life in God. Baptism is the reception of a new member 
into the new life of the community of God’s people, the Church. 

c) Though the conversion and baptism of all is the final goal of 
Evangelistic Witness, there is a need to identify many intermediate 
goals also. The increase of love among Christians and non-Christians, 
entry into dialogue and brotherly conversation, the formulation of 
the Gospel message into the language and thought-forms of the 
non-Christian neighbour, the interpenetration of the structures of 
society, the promulgation of the will of God in reference to injustice 
among us, and the prophetic challenge to the world’s values share 
in the task of Evangelistic Witness and in part serve as a motive 
to speak the word of Christ to all men. 


3. In what manner do we make our Evangelistic Witness? 

a) It is the task of Evangelistic Witness to lead persons to the 
acknowledgement of God’s saving power in their lives. “He is Lord 
of all and bestows his riches upon all who call upon Him.” Yet 
“how are men to call upon Him in whom they have not believed? 
And how are they to believe in Him of whom they have never 
heard? And how are they to hear without a preacher? And how 
can men preach unless they are sent?” (Romans 10:12, 14-15). 
After two thousand years this Pauline injunction retains its urgency 
and its timeliness. 

b) Yet those same intervening years require of us a review of our 
conceptions of the methods of Evangelistic Witness. On the one hand 
it is clear that the proclamation alone is not the only way in which 
the Evangelistic Witness is made. Further, in this day and age mere 
preaching may no longer be the most effective way of Evangelistic 
Witness. Paul does not tell us what we are to do when the Gospel 
has been proclaimed and rejected, or even worse, simply ignored! 
Yet of one thing we are sure. We are sent by Christ to bear witness 
to Him and His saving truth for all of mankind. 

c) How is it to be done today? In the first instance this question 
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must be directed to the attitudes and motives of ‘‘those who are 
sent.” Those who are sent must be first conscious of their own 
repentance, conversion and salvation. Those who are fully aware of 
the new life of Grace in the community of the Holy Trinity and in 
the reality of the Community of the Church alone are able to com¬ 
municate the saving witness. This above all comes about with the 
knowledge that nothing we do is of effect without the energizing 
power of the Trinity. No matter what it is that we do in Evangelistic 
Witness we know that it is “God making His appeal through us” 
(II Cor. 5:20). 

d) As difficult and beyond our capabilities as the work of 
Evangelistic Witness may seem, then, we undertake the task with 
the spirit not of fear or of inadequacy or of insufficiency—though 
all these in truth exist in us—but with hope that through our meager 
efforts it may be stored up and empowered by the gracious energies 
of the Triune God in whose name we undertake the task. 

e) And so it is that “those who are sent” to be Evangelistic 
Witnesses do so as ones having experienced the redemption of God 
and who then work with the full understanding of their own 
insufficiency, fully expecting the grace of God to “provide the 
growth.” Thus it is in a constant spirit of “metanoia” (repentance), 
with a full sense of our own limitations that we make our Evangelistic 
Witness. 

f) How is this Evangelical Witness to be made today objectively? 
The chief means of witness for the Church today is not the bold 
announcement of Christ as Saviour to a world which has already 
heard the words and still remains unresponsive. The first and chief 
method of Evangelical Witness is the same as that of the early 
Church. Pagans saw the quality of life of those early believers and 
were so attracted by its power and beauty that they sought to find 
its power and its source, (e.g. Epistle of Diognetus; Libanius’ praise 
of Chrysostom’s mother). 

g) The first method of Evangelistic Witness is the sharing of love 
by those who have acknowledged the love of God for them. “We 
love because He first loved us” (I John 4:19). It was an injunction 
to Evangelistic Witness when the Apostle of Love instructed: “Be¬ 
loved, let us love one another; for love is of God, and he who 
loves is born of God and knows God” (I John 4:7). 

h) More specifically the same Apostle says: “This is the love of 
God, that we keep His commandments . . . this is the victory that 
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overcomes the world, our faith” (I John 5:3-4). Our obedience to 
His will is equally a powerful form of Evangelistic Witness. We 
have cheapened the Gospel in the past by much talking and little 
practice. Our obedience to God’s will must now be the vehicle for 
our message. 

i) Though the Divine Liturgy is essentially and primarily the 
realization of the unity of the Church with Christ, and as such is 
in and of itself a manifestation of the reality of the Church, it may 
have consequences for the Evangelistic Witness of the Church. 
From all parts of the world we bring witness to the transforming 
and evangelizing power of the Divine Liturgy. 

j) Evangelistic Witness wherever possible must be made to the 
unchurched. But this witness must be understood in the broadest 
manner. Certainly, it will include personal witnessing of the power 
of God in the individual life of the believer. The stories of the 
Saints, the synaxaria, and the writings of the Fathers encourage 
the living Christian to speak of the power of the Holy Spirit in his 
or her own life. 

k) But the Word of God cannot be contained only in the personal 
sphere. The Evangelical Witness must also be made before the 
social and the political tribunal. Christians must speak the Word 
of God to contemporary issues of justice with all available means. 
Evangelical Witness will keep a vigilant eye upon all emergent 
social movements and concerns (women’s liberation, racial con¬ 
sciousness, sexual freedom, demonology, etc.) to speak the word of 
Truth. But it will seek to do its task of evangelization toward and 
in these phenomena not by parroting words of another age, but by 
reformulating the unchanging Truth with an eye to its contemporiza- 
tion. Certainly in doing this it will also respond creatively in the 
patristic spirit to the ever-new and ever-changing phenomena of 
our times. 

l) This it will do in the honoured spirit of the indigenization of 
the Orthodox Faith in reference to national cultures. Orthodoxy is 
proud of its foreign missionary tradition, which has not been carried 
out in a spirit of colonialism, but rather with the intent of adapting 
the faith to the manners, language, traditions and life-styles of the 
people to whom it brings the Gospel. Wherever Orthodoxy is now 
active in such mission it must retain and expand that method. 

m) At this time in our history, however, most Orthodox Churches 
find it very difficult to speak of foreign missions. It certainly is not 
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a live option for many of the national Orthodox Churches. Their 
duty remains primarily within the Churches and the nations in which 
they find themselves. Yet other Orthodox Churches are to be 
challenged for having both the opportunity and the resources yet 
not responding to the charge “Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that 1 have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:19). The same may be said in reference 
to inter-Orthodox assistance, especially to the newer Orthodox in 
Africa, Alaska and the Far East. 


4. For whom is the Evangelistic Witness? 

a) The preceding section implies the answer to the title question 
of this section. Yet perhaps it would be good to articulate it. It 
would be true to say that the Evangelistic Witness is directed towards 
all of the ktisis which groans and travails in search of adoption and 
redemption (Rom. 8:22). But what, specifically, does this mean? 

b) In the first case the Church’s Evangelistic Witness is for the 
Christian who is not a Christian. There are many who have been 
baptized and yet have put off Christ, either deliberately or through 
indifference. Often such people still find it possible sociologically 
or culturally or ethnically to relate in some manner to the Christian 
Community. The re-Christianization of Christians is an important 
task of the Church’s Evangelistic Witness. 

c) The Evangelistic Witness is, consequently, also directed to 
those who superficially identify Orthodox Christianity with their 
national culture. We cannot be content with a process of indigeniza- 
tion which leaves much of our national and cultural lives untouched 
by the spirit of the Gospel. The transfiguring power of the Holy 
Trinity is meant to reach into every nook and cranny of our national 
life. TTiose who live in or come from the traditional Orthodox lands 
are especially sensitive to this challenge of Evangelistic Witness. 

d) The Evangelistic Witness will also speak to the structures of 
this world, its economic, political, and societal institutions. Especially 
necessary is the witness of social justice in the name of the poor 
and the oppressed. We must re-learn the patristic lesson that the 
Church is the mouth and voice of the poor and oppressed in the 
presence of the powers that be. In our own way we must learn 
once again “how to speak to the ear of the King” on the people’s 
behalf. 
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e) Finally, the Evangelistic Witness is directed to the new secu¬ 
larized man in an ever more secularized world. The forces of 
technology, scientific success and control over the environment have 
provided mankind with an enviable control over the conditions of his 
life. Yet that control has had many undesirable consequences also. 
It has taught man to think of himself as fully sufficient; he now 
conceives of himself primarily as consumer; he is homo economicus; 
his circumscribed goals of life require no transcendent referent, no 
forgiveness, no restoration of relationship, no sacramental life, no 
theosis, no God. Yet, exactly because he sits in that darkness, 
he is the object of the Church’s Evangelistic Witness. 


5. Who Performs the Task of Evangelistic Witness? 

a) The most true and profound response to this question would 
be that it is God, through the power of the Holy Spirit, that does 
the work of Evangelical Witness. We are made “diakonoi” of the 
Gospel “according to the gift of God’s grace which was given (us) 
by the working of His power” (Eph. 3:7). In a further sense, 
it is the whole Community of God that does this work. For it is 
“through the Church” that “the manifold wisdom of God (is) now 
made known to the principalities and powers” (Ephesians 3:10). 

b) More particularly, three groups or classes of Christians are 
charged, each in its own way, with the task of Evangelical Witness. 
First are those ordained to the Lord’s service. The chief evangelizer 
of the Church is the Bishop, with his presbyterion and diaconate 
as well as the monastic establishment. In the history of the Church, 
these “professionals” of Evangelical Witness have carried on the 
work for the Church with great success. And inasmuch as they 
still lead the conduct of Worship, preach the Word of God, visit 
the oppressed and suffering, speak the word of truth in the tribunals 
of power, proclaim the Gospel before vast audiences electronically 
present, communicate the Orthodox truth through the printed word, 
or walk the foreign mission trails, they continue to do so. Yet we 
are all too conscious of our lethargy and deafness to the divine 
commission. Theological schools of all levels are challenged to heal 
that deafness through proper and full education for Evangelical 
Witness of the candidates for Holy Orders. There is need to restore 
the claim of Evangelical Witness upon the priestly conscience of 
the servants of God. 

c) The second group specifically charged with the work of 
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Evangelical Witness is the laity. We have just rediscovered the 
theology of the laity in the Orthodox Church. Laity are part of the 
“royal priesthood” of the Church. We are all—clergy and laity- 
called to be “a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Christ” (I Pet. 2:5). As such, we are all “a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people.” Thus 
the laity shares in the whole work of the Church, including that 
of Evangelistic Witness. Part of the task of the clergy is to “raise 
the consciousness” of the laity regarding their roles in the fulfillment 
of the work of the Church. As we have noted, the primary means of 
Evangelical Witness today is the authentic Christian life, to which 
every lay person is called. So also is the vital and living participation 
in the Divine Liturgy, the personal witness of faith, the Christian 
involvement of the believer in the social, political, educational, 
cultural and intellectual life of his nation and society. Orthodoxy of 
doctrine, combined with evangelical behaviour are the conditions of 
true Evangelical Witness by the laity. 

d) Then there are those among us called against our will to 
mission. Some of us become Evangelical Witnesses suddenly, when 
the principalities and powers of the age force us into situations of 
martyrdom, when compromise and accommodation are not possible. 
Today, the ancient experience of expropriation, prison and arena 
is frequently repeated. When called, we must be ready for the 
special witness of martyrdom. Others of us are called from among 
the members of the Body of Christ to Evangelical Witness because 
of the special gifts of the Holy Spirit. Throughout the ages persons 
have been touched by the Holy Spirit and provided with gifts of 
unique character. These persons may do the work of Evangelistic 
Witness. However it is incumbent upon them to do so always from 
within the faith and truth of the body of the Church. In turn, 
the Church must look upon these brethren seized of the Holy Spirit 
with the wisdom of Gameliel. 

e) The difficult and thorny question of the renewal of Foreign 
Mission by the Church cannot be met or solved by any one of the 
particular Orthodox Churches. We cannot deny the goal. Yet a 
unified and organized Orthodox approach is needed, lest we harm 
and do disservice to our fellow Orthodox. This certainly is an 
important element in our understanding of our total mission in the 
world today, from a Pan-Orthodox perspective. Part of our mission 
is also to protect and preserve Orthodoxy where it is found today. 
An honest recognition of our limitations and existential restrictions 
is also required. 
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Notes and Comments III 


FAITH AND ORDER IN GHANA 


The Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches met this summer in Accra, Ghana. The general theme 
of the meeting was “Giving Account of the Hope that is in Us” 
(cf. I Peter 3:15)—an attempt on the part of the members of the 
meeting to defend their Christian and secular hopes in the present 
day, and to say something together about these hopes in concrete 
situations and on specific subjects. In addition to a week’s work 
on this general theme, the commission continued to draft common 
statements, including both agreements and disagreements, on the 
basic themes with which Faith and Order has been concerned since 
its beginning: the scriptures, baptism and chrismation, the eucharist, 
the ordained ministry, church worship, church law, the nature of 
Christian and human unity, etc. Since a complete report of the 
Accra assembly will be made, with the publication of its papers, 
documents and decisions for the future (which include a study of 
the place of women in church and society), there is no need to 
attempt to make such a report here, and certainly there is no purpose 
in attempting an analysis of what was done. WTtat may be helpful, 
however, are a few personal reflections about the meeting, and a 
few remarks about Orthodox involvement for those who are interested 
in the question. 

I would say that the basic premises and perspectives which have 
characterized Faith and Order over the years have not essentially 
changed. Even with the official entry of the Roman Catholics, the 
fundamentally Western problematics of the commission work have 
remained, with the question still facing the Orthodox being whether 
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or not genuine participation in the effort is really possible. 

Of course the Orthodox have been represented in Faith and 
Order from its beginning, with some of the actual members in the 
commission from its earliest days still carrying on, although the 
absence for the first time of Fr. Georges Florovsky was noted by 
everyone. But it must be pointed out once again, and perhaps today 
more than ever because of new developments within the Western 
Christian world in recent times—such as post-Vatican II Catholicism, 
the “charismatic movement,” the resurgence of “conservative 
evangelical” Christianity, the emergence of the “younger churches” 
bom out of Western missionary and colonial activity, the opening 
of Christians to the world religions, the dialogue with Marxism and 
other secular ideologies, the strengthening of secularistic “process” 
theologies and ideologies, the direct involvement of church agencies 
in world affairs, the “liberation” of women and minorities, church 
union negotiations and inter-confessional dialogues, the inner devel¬ 
opment and tensions in the WCC—that Orthodox representation in 
ecumenical activity, including Faith and Order and the WCC, and 
Orthodox participation are still not the same thing. For it is still 
really one thing to attend a meeting, and even to be very prominently 
present—chairing meetings, giving speeches, registering opinions, 
drafting statements—and quite another thing actually to participate 
in the work in the sense of belonging to the “group,” accepting its 
premises, living within its problematics, understanding its dynamics 
and so communicating easily because of a common history, experi¬ 
ence, language and vision. 

On this point, what has been called the “agony of the Orthodox” 
in ecumenical activity has not diminished with the passing of time 
and has, if anything, actually increased and become more painful 
and intense, perhaps even in direct proportion to the Orthodox 
member’s ability to perceive and experience what it is that is 
actually happening in and around him and also within the life of his 
own church membership, which does not remain unaffected by the 
spiritual world in which it lives. 

I would say simply that it is impossible to think that the tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox way of viewing things and of going about the 
business of church unity, and the unity of mankind, is understood 
by the majority of Western Christians, including those who participate 
in Faith and Order, and that the chance for the Orthodox to be 
understood—and to understand (although, because of historical rea¬ 
sons I think this is easier)—is very little. When an Orthodox speaks 
and tries to express his faith, “giving an account of the hope that 
is in him” about the church, the world and the kingdom of God, 
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he is usually understood as a pre-Vatican II scholastic, or high- 
churchman, or traditionalist; or, ironically enough, he is taken for 
a sentimental, untheological pietist whose loose language gives 
evidence of what, especially today, is considered to be a type of 
anti-intellectual “spiritualistic” Christianity. Very often he appears 
to be at one time one of these, and at another time the other, and 
gives the impression either that he cannot make up his mind, or 
that he does not really know where he stands. This is also the 
reason why some Western Christians have come to think that there 
are “two Orthodoxies,” or “two streams” within Orthodoxy, one 
flowing one way, and the other, the other way. A good example 
of this at the Ghana meeting was when Professor Nissiotis spoke 
vehemently and with great enthusiasm against a view of the episcopal 
ministry reduced to a formalistic and legalistic understanding of 
“apostolic succession” and was warmly applauded by the gathering, 
only to be followed by a Swiss Protestant who voiced his “total 
agreement” with the Greek Orthodox position of Dr. Nissiotis, since 
he “also” supports a “charismatic” view of church ministry, enabled 
and confirmed by the consent of the local churchly community! 

The reason for this confusion, it seems clear to me, is that the 
integration of the mind, not understood rationalistically, and the 
heart, not reduced to sentimentality and emotion, is not the normal 
experience of Western Christians, at least not those usually involved 
in formal ecumenical activity; and their experience of the Church is 
not that of a mystical reality, the community transcending space 
and time and uniting heaven and earth. Thus there persists a 
division between those who are “formal theologians” and those 
who are “practical activists”; those who are academically and 
rationalistically oriented, and those who are more spiritual, practical 
and pastoral; those who are church-and-Word-of-God-centered, and 
those who see both the Bible and the church as elements and pro¬ 
ducts of the processes of man’s social, cultural, political and eco¬ 
nomic history; those who view and experience the church as a 
“static,” formal and fixed “institution,” and those who see it as a 
“dynamic,” free and charismatic “event.” Of course these dichot¬ 
omies, and the divisions they produce and express, are not always 
clear, consistent and distinct. One might even say that they run 
not so much between people as through them and constitute the 
fundamental problem and difficulty to be dealt with in some reason¬ 
able and practical way. Also it must be admitted that not a few 
Orthodox, because of a certain “Westernization” of their churchly 
and spiritual lives as well as their contact with Christian thinking 
and acting in the West, have tended to accept these basic dichotomies 
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and divisions as fundamental and inevitable, and have attempted to 
interpret Orthodoxy within their framework. (I would refer those 
interested in this aspect of the problem to the articles “Russian 
Theology: 1920-1972. An Introductory Survey,” by A. Schmemann; 
and “Theology in Present-Day Greece,” by C. Yannaras, in St. 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 16 [1972].) 

What seems to be missing in all of this is the lived experience of 
the Christian faith, experienced and understood as a communal, 
sacramental, spiritual and liturgical reality, whose human form in 
space and time is not merely “human,” but is the concrete historical 
manifestation and realization among men of “all the fullness of 
God.” When the Orthodox says “Church,” he means something 
quite different from what his Western brother or sister usually means, 
and this is not simply the result of a different reading and apprecia¬ 
tion of the Bible and church tradition; it is the result of a different 
spiritual experience. For the average Westerner, it seems, the Church 
is fundamentally an organization in human history operating by 
divine sanction and right, either as a formal, juridical body or as a 
free, charismatic community of believers; either with visible author¬ 
ities and forms, or with an invisible, unbeatable essence; either 
with a divinely guaranteed external structure which is historically 
identifiable and identical but which is essentially distinct from the 
processes of history, or with an also divinely guaranteed structure¬ 
less dynamism which is the result of God-acting-in-history, always 
breaking through and renewing the character of Christian presence 
and action in the life of the world, from which the “church” cannot 
be separated or even distinguished. Thus, the Church is not seen 
and experienced as a mystical reality, in history but not of history, 
whose external forms may and even must change, but whose content 
as providing the vision and experience of the Kingdom of God 
remains always the same. Thus, the Church is not that living reality 
within which and from which its communicants theologize about 
God and man, but that which is itself the object of the believer’s 
theologizing, done within and from his own individual experience 
of life in this world. How else can one explain the fact that many, 
if not the majority, in Ghana believed that the Church is already 
“one in the Lord,” and needs only to “manifest” its unity in sacra¬ 
mental intercommunion and common action in the world; while at 
the same time, being in churches which are already in sacramental 
intercommunion and which recognize the validity and propriety of 
many different theological, sacramental and cultural expressions of 
the one faith, still meet to discuss how the churches can be truly 
united? In a real sense, it is usually the absence of the Church as 
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the subject and source of theology, the mystical presence of the 
Kingdom of God in the concrete, historical covenant community 
united in faith, love and sacramental-theological life—as distinct 
from the church as the object and goal of theological, sacramental 
and ecumenical action—which distinguishes and divides the Western 
Christian from the Orthodox believer; and this, in my view, is the 
primary source of ecumenical confusion, frustration and grief. 

Thus in Ghana, whenever the Orthodox attempted to distinguish 
the Church from the world and theology from ideology, he was 
usually considered to be a “platonist,” or a “triumphalist,” or a 
“conservative evangelical,” or perhaps simply and most charitably, 
a “bad theologian.” And when he tried to say that, while the Church 
as a mystical reality is in essence apolitical, individual Christians 
must be free to act, and must necessarily act, in secular affairs 
according to their perception of secular things, inspired by the faith 
and life of the Church, but according to their own consciences as 
they interpret the ambiguous and complex realities of human life, 
he was considered as simply protecting the “cop-out” of the “church” 
from involvement in the dangerous and risky realities of this world, 
and hence as advocating a position in which the “church” has the 
right to let man and his world go to the devil by its de facto defense 
of the status quo. 

What is to be done in this terrible confusion? Should the Ortho¬ 
dox withdraw from formal ecumenical activity with the intention 
of clarifying their own positions while they allow their Roman and 
Reformed brothers and sisters to carry on their domestic business— 
which is difficult enough—without having to deal as well with the 
Orthodox? Or should the Orthodox try to continue to involve them¬ 
selves directly in formal ecumenical activity, hoping to play some 
realistic and positive role, whatever the outcome, if only to demon¬ 
strate their good-willed concern for Christian unity and to learn 
something about the realities of life in the process? These questions 
have to be dealt with immediately. My own opinions are not firm. 
For whatever the conclusions about the best, the most fruitful and 
most Christian policy of action on the part of the Orthodox, I can 
say that my attendance, if not my participation—except externally 
and with grave doubts about its actual significance and meaning- 
in the Faith and Order assembly in Accra was an eye-opening 
experience which added much, I believe, to my understanding about 
things at the present time, both within the household of Orthodoxy 
and especially outside it. If the Orthodox continue to be involved 
ecumenically, however, it would, in my opinion, add much to their 
ability and enthusiasm to “give account of the hope that is in them” 
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if they could be present with the complete financial support of their 
own church bodies. This would certainly help their presence, for 
whatever it is worth, to be unambiguous and solely on their own 
terms. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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Book Reviews 


Karmires, Ioannes N., AoyfraxiKrjq Tjrq^cc E'. > Op065o£o<; ’EKKXrjOto- 
Xoyia {Dogmatics, part 5: Orthodox Ecclesiology) *A0rjvoa, 1973, 
831 pp. 

The eminent Greek theologian, Ioannes N. Karmires, a long-time professor 
of systematic and symbolic theology at the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Athens and formerly the King’s delegate to the Holy Synod 
of the Church of Greece, is now working on what promises to be the 
major achievement of his career: a complete, multi-volumed course of 
Orthodox dogmatic theology. The first to be published is the volume on 
ecclesiology; and in itself it is already quite a monument of learning and 
scholarship. 

The work of Karmires cannot be fully understood without reference 
to his predecessors. As is well known, systematic “courses” or textbooks 
of dogmatic theology appeared rather late in Orthodox theological literature. 
They mostly date from the nineteenth century and were an inevitable 
requirement of a new phenomenon in Orthodoxy: theological faculties, 
theological academies, or graduate schools of theology, established in 
Russia since the eighteenth century and in other Orthodox countries since 
the nineteenth. The schools themselves, as well as the textbooks used in 
class, were patterned according to Western—Roman Catholic or Protestant— 
models. In the preceding centuries, the Fathers wrote theology differently: 
they were mainly meeting the immediate spiritual, theological or polemical 
requirements of their day and avoided enclosing theology into pre-conceived 
non-scriptural, philosophical schemes. They never wrote theological summae. 

In Russia the Dogmatics of Makary, Sylvester and Malinovsky are the 
classic examples of a theology for schools, which was systematic, but also 
“scholastic,” in the sense that it failed to transcend the categories of its 
Western models, in spite of innumerable scriptural and patristic proof-texts 
(especially in Sylvester). These proof-texts were, of course, useful in 
themselves, but rather cumbersome to the reader, and failed to communicate 
the real character of scriptural and patristic thought. In Greece, the Dogmatics 
of Androutsos and, more recently, of Trembelas, belong to the same category. 
One Orthodox author, however, has shown that it is not the mere fact of 
writing a textbook that leads to “scholasticism”: shortly before the Second 
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World War, the Serbian theologian, Fr. Iustin Popovich, published a 
Dogmatika which succeeds, much better than all its predecessors, in 
reflecting the basic value-structure of scripture and patristics, centered on 
the theocentric nature of man and the notion of “deification” as its meaning 
and goal. Fr. Iustin proved that it was possible to write theology systemati¬ 
cally while also remaining faithful to the patristic tradition. Unfortunately, 
his work remains unfinished. 

Professor Karmires belongs to the older generation of Greek theologians 
and has always been adequately described as a rather strict “conservative.” 
However Karmires’ conservatism is not of the sectarian and “vociferous” 
kind, which considers Orthodoxy as though it were made of crystal so 
highly fragile that it finds itself in constant danger of being broken apart 
by Roman Catholics, Liberals, Protestants, and other heretics, so that its 
defenders must be in a constant state of fear lest they miss one single 
mote in somebody else’s eye. 

Professor Karmires is quite immune to that kind of insecurity. Since 
the beginnings of his academic career in Athens, he has devoted his entire 
energy to the investigation of the meaning and content of Orthodox Tradition, 
as an expression of Christian Truth, consistent through the ages. His style 
—a consistent kocG ocpauouooc—reflects this secure sense of tradition. As a 
professor of “symbolic” theology, he published several studies on the 
Orthodox “Confessions” of the seventeenth century—the confessions of 
Metrophanes Kritopoulos, Peter Moghila and Dositheos of Jerusalem— 
showing that these texts, far from exhausting Orthodox doctrine (as 
Protestant “symbolic” books were supposed to present the full obligatory 
accounts of the faith of the respective “reformed” confessions), are to be 
read and understood only in the light of Tradition as a whole. Thus the 
culmination of Karmires’ work on the “Confessions” was the publication of 
his two volumes: Toe SoyjaaTiKa kcc! oupGoXiKa MvTjpata trjc; ’OpGobo- 
£ou KaGoXiKrjq *EKKXr)ola<; ( The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of 
the Orthodox Catholic Church, Athens, 1952-1953; German trans. Graz, 
1960, 1968). This publication is a major collection of all early conciliar 
decisions, the decrees of later Byzantine and more recent Orthodox councils, 
together with major patriarchal and synodal encyclicals and other Orthodox 
statements of major doctrinal interest. All these texts are accompanied 
with historical and doctrinal commentaries. 

Simultaneously with his work on the Monuments, Karmires published 
several studies of “comparative” theology: ’OpGobo^ia Kal npOTEOxav- 
xiopoq ( Orthodoxy and Protestantism, Athens, 1937), s Op0o5o£[a Kal 
‘PcopaiOKaGoXiKiopoc; ( Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, 2 vols., Athens, 
1964-1965), *OpGo5o£ia Kal naXaiOKaGoXiKiapoq ( Orthodoxy and Old - 
Catholicism, Athens, 1966) and several articles on present relations between 
the Orthodox Church and the Non-Chalcedonians. In preparation for his 
major systematic work on ecclesiology, he also wrote several short studies 
on the ecclesiology of the Fathers, as well as innumerable articles connected 
with ecclesiological themes in various Greek and foreign periodicals. 

Karmires’ new book on Ecclesiology is structured in accordance with 
the accepted “systematic” scheme. The first chapter defines the Church 
against the background of God’s economy and distinguishes three “phases” 
of the Church’s existence: 1) The meta-historical phase, when the Church 
pre-existed in God together with the pre-existing Logos, as the mystery 
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“hidden” from all eternity in God. The angels belonged to that pre-existing 
Church, even before the creation of the visible world. 2) The Church of 
the Old Testament, i.e. the human community created in Adam, set apart 
in Abraham and continued as the chosen Israel. There is also a sense, 
according to the author (pp. 52-56), in which even the pagans belonged to 
that Church in the order of creation (“the barren church of the Gentiles,” 
according to Orthodox hymnology). 3) The Church as revealed through 
the Incarnation and Redemption events, and “founded” through several acts, 
of which none can be considered as excluding the others (the assumption of 
full humanity by the Logos, the Last Supper in the community of the 
disciples, His death when He “assembled all to Himself,” Pentecost and 
the descent of the Spirit). 

Recognizing that “the patristic, the Byzantine and the newer Orthodox 
ecclesiology rightly avoided the formulation of a full, authentic and logical 
definition of the Church” (p. 106), Karmires also admits that such a 
definition would be an impossibility, and proceeds to a detailed analysis 
(Chapter II) of the various scriptural images of the Church (“People of 
God,” “community of faithful,” “Body of Christ,” etc.). Of these, the 
image of the “Body” is clearly seen by the author as the most adequate. 
He then studies the classical “properties” of the Church as spelled out in the 
Creed—unity, holiness, catholicity, apostolicity—and to these he adds “infal¬ 
libility,” “indestructibility” (&kcctccXutov) and “eternity” as necessary 
qualities of the true Church. 

The third and last chapter is devoted to the internal structure of the 
New Testament Church: clergy, laity, conciliarity, church-state relations. 
This chapter also includes a long (pp. 552-652) treatment of the problem 
of Peter, his succession, and the Orthodox refusal to accept the primacy 
of Rome. The concluding section of the chapter is devoted to the idea of 
“communion of saints,” with its implications for the continuous Church 
membership of the departed and for the eschatological expectation of the 
Christian hope. 

It would be clearly impossible to review here a book of this size and 
scope in real detail. It is evident, for example, that the systematic “genre” 
itself leads to questionable options in the order in which topics are being 
presented. For instance the eternal, pre-existing and cosmic aspect of the 
Church’s nature could rather be seen as revealed through the Incarnation 
of the Logos and, therefore, be mentioned in an “incamational” context, 
rather than as a preamble, which, as such, sounds “Platonic.” Also, some 
of the author’s formulations on the “celestial” and the “earthly” Church 
and on the two “orders” of the “clergy” and the “laity” sound rather 
scholastic; and Professor Karmires himself is aware of this since, almost 
immediately after drawing the distinctions, he limits the significance of his 
formulas: “All the faithful constitute the one indivisible body of Christ, 
the one indivisible and inseparable Church.... All are equal members 
(tooTipa paXr]) of the one Body of the Church, inseparably united” (p. 370). 
One wonders, then, whether the canonical and all-encompassing categories 
of “clergy” and “laity” really help much in defining the clearly distinct 
ministries of the bishop, the presbyter and the deacon inside the Body, 
and whether these categories are a good starting point in an ecclesiological 
treatment of the ministries. 

These, and possibly other remarks of the same kind, do not in any way 
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prevent us from considering Professor Karmires’ Ecclesiology as a major 
contribution to contemporary Orthodox theology. One can safely say that the 
author not only continues the best traditions of academic theology, but 
succeeds—with a remarkable openness of mind and intellectual awareness— 
to incorporate in his synthesis the best achievements of Orthodox thought 
in the past decades. I would single out for particular praise his cautious 
firmness in treating such issues as the “infallibility of the Church” (pp. 
325-357), “eucharistic ecclesiology” (which he accepts, while rejecting 
one-sided exaggerations, pp. 94-96), and the notion of Truth as the only 
criterion of “oneness” accepted in the Orthodox Church (pp. 257-272). 
His section on the “Laity” (pp. 430-517) is a remarkably balanced study 
in its own right. 

The author’s use of references to both scripture and the Fathers goes 
far beyond a simple selection of proof-texts: it reflects a genuine familiarity 
with patristic writings. References to Chrysostom are particularly numerous 
and original. The footnotes include an inexhaustible wealth of bibliography, 
so that any major issue of ecclesiology is seen in the light of the latest 
research by Orthodox and non-Orthodox authors alike. These very precious 
bibliographical surveys place Karmires’ work (by its size, as well as by its 
content) on par with the similarly inexhaustible volumes published on 
ecclesiological subjects by the French Roman Catholic theologian Yves 
Congar. Orthodox Ecclesiology will now serve as a necessary reference work 
on the subject; and one cannot avoid thinking that, if contemporary Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians were as familiar with Orthodox 
bibliography as Karmires is with theirs, our ecumenical dialogue could be 
much more constructive and profitable. 

One should note, finally, that Orthodox Ecclesiology is dedicated by 
the author to “the venerable Orthodox Theological School of St. Vladimir, 
in New York,” which in 1967 granted to Professor Karmires an honorary 
doctorate for his long-standing and remarkable achievements in the field 
of Orthodox theology. 

—John Meyendorff 


Wallace, Fern A., The Flame of the Candle: A Pictorial History of Russian 
Orthodox Churches in Alaska, Chilliwack, B.C., Canada: Sts. Kyril and 
Methody Society, 1974, pp. iv-f 140, 165 plates, illustrated. 

The Orthodox heritage of North America is a rich one that is now 
beginning to be duly noted, both within the history of world Orthodoxy 
and particularly within the history of the Orthodox Church in North America. 
Alaska has played an important role in the history of North American 
Orthodoxy, and a number of authors are at work to record, preserve, and 
make fully known the Alaskan Orthodox heritage. Fern A. Wallace has now 
presented us with what should be considered a preliminary experimental 
volume. The “principal concern in writing this book has been to provide, 
in a single source, a picture and brief history of each Russian Orthodox 
church and chapel built in Alaska” (p. ii), and the idea is highly commendable. 
The author is quick to note the immense task that he has set himself, since 
two hundred such churches and chapels were erected in Alaska between 
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prevent us from considering Professor Karmires’ Ecclesiology as a major 
contribution to contemporary Orthodox theology. One can safely say that the 
author not only continues the best traditions of academic theology, but 
succeeds—with a remarkable openness of mind and intellectual awareness— 
to incorporate in his synthesis the best achievements of Orthodox thought 
in the past decades. I would single out for particular praise his cautious 
firmness in treating such issues as the “infallibility of the Church” (pp. 
325-357), “eucharistic ecclesiology” (which he accepts, while rejecting 
one-sided exaggerations, pp. 94-96), and the notion of Truth as the only 
criterion of “oneness” accepted in the Orthodox Church (pp. 257-272). 
His section on the “Laity” (pp. 430-517) is a remarkably balanced study 
in its own right. 

The author’s use of references to both scripture and the Fathers goes 
far beyond a simple selection of proof-texts: it reflects a genuine familiarity 
with patristic writings. References to Chrysostom are particularly numerous 
and original. The footnotes include an inexhaustible wealth of bibliography, 
so that any major issue of ecclesiology is seen in the light of the latest 
research by Orthodox and non-Orthodox authors alike. These very precious 
bibliographical surveys place Karmires’ work (by its size, as well as by its 
content) on par with the similarly inexhaustible volumes published on 
ecclesiological subjects by the French Roman Catholic theologian Yves 
Congar. Orthodox Ecclesiology will now serve as a necessary reference work 
on the subject; and one cannot avoid thinking that, if contemporary Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians were as familiar with Orthodox 
bibliography as Karmires is with theirs, our ecumenical dialogue could be 
much more constructive and profitable. 

One should note, finally, that Orthodox Ecclesiology is dedicated by 
the author to “the venerable Orthodox Theological School of St. Vladimir, 
in New York,” which in 1967 granted to Professor Karmires an honorary 
doctorate for his long-standing and remarkable achievements in the field 
of Orthodox theology. 

—John Meyendorff 


Wallace, Fern A., The Flame of the Candle: A Pictorial History of Russian 
Orthodox Churches in Alaska, Chilliwack, B.C., Canada: Sts. Kyril and 
Methody Society, 1974, pp. iv-f 140, 165 plates, illustrated. 

The Orthodox heritage of North America is a rich one that is now 
beginning to be duly noted, both within the history of world Orthodoxy 
and particularly within the history of the Orthodox Church in North America. 
Alaska has played an important role in the history of North American 
Orthodoxy, and a number of authors are at work to record, preserve, and 
make fully known the Alaskan Orthodox heritage. Fern A. Wallace has now 
presented us with what should be considered a preliminary experimental 
volume. The “principal concern in writing this book has been to provide, 
in a single source, a picture and brief history of each Russian Orthodox 
church and chapel built in Alaska” (p. ii), and the idea is highly commendable. 
The author is quick to note the immense task that he has set himself, since 
two hundred such churches and chapels were erected in Alaska between 
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1795 and 1971, and records of Russian churches have suffered destruction 
from fire, earthquakes, tidal waves, and volcanic eruptions, though some 
of these records were taken back to Russia and others simply lost. To 
add to the misfortune and the difficulties for preservation and record¬ 
keeping, all records and books written by the famous Fr. Veniaminov 
were destroyed when the parish house and school library in Unalaska were 
burned in January of 1960, and St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka was burned 
and, together with it, all diocesan records. These unhappy events make it all 
the more imperative that every human effort be made to compile as much 
of a history as is now possible before more of the evidence is lost. 

The history represented in this volume goes back to 1743, the year 
that the Orthodox Christian faith was introduced to the natives of Alaska 
by the priest Andrian Tolstik. It was Ivan Glotov, who upon discovering 
the Fox Islands in 1759, baptized the son of the Aleut chief of the islands, 
who later visited Russia with Father Ivan, learned to read and write 
Russian, became chief himself, and promoted Christianity. It was not 
until the time of Shelekhov that Christianity became firmly established 
in Russian America and that the first school, that of the Three Hierarchs, 
was opened on Kodiak Island. This inaugurated an era of missionary work 
that was fully recognized by the Mother Church when in 1843 Fr. Ivan 
Veniaminov was consecrated Bishop of the Aleutians, with the name of 
Innokenty, thus becoming the first bishop in Russian America. He founded 
St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka in 1848. In 1850 Bishop Innokenty was 
elevated to the position of Archbishop of Yakutsk, and in 1868, after the 
sale of Alaska to the U.S., the diocese of the former Russian America was 
made a separate see. 

Needless to say, the history of Alaskan Orthodoxy is not detailed here 
(nor would we or should we expect it to be), but the appetite of the 
reader is very quickly whetted to seek out more. There is a bibliography 
that provides some direction, but the reader may also wish to consult 
certain issues of St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly (for example, Dmitry 
Grigorieff, “The Orthodox Church in America: From the Alaska Mission 
to Autocephaly,” vol. 14 (1970) pp. 196-218; Vsevolod Rochcau, “Innocent 
Veniaminov and the Russian Mission to Alaska 1820-1840,” vol. 15 (1971) 
pp. 105-120; and Vsevolod Rochcau, “Saint Herman of Alaska and the 
Defense of Alaskan Native Peoples,” vol. 16 (1972) pp. 17-39). The Flame 
of the Candle provides the reader with a vivid pictorial guide to some of 
this history after reviewing in four succinct chapters the discovery of Alaska, 
the transfer of Alaska to the United States on March 20, 1867 for $7,200,000 
(or two cents an acre!), priests and missionaries, and the architecture and 
services. The remaining nine chapters, which form the heart of the book, 
provide the reader a brief introduction to the geographical area involved, 
followed by brief descriptions of the contents of the plates that are reproduced. 
In this way, the viewer- reader surveys the Orthodox heritage of Kodiak 
Island, the Pribilofs, the Aleutian Chain, the Kuskokwim, Katmai, Bristol 
Bay, Eklutna and Graveyards, Kenai and Prince William Sound, and 
Southeastern Alaska (the land of Tlingit and Haida). 

The Flame of the Candle is an admittedly incomplete and modestly 
produced work to which the author hopes to add a brief supplement within 
a few years, as new material is uncovered. The cover of the book, which 
depicts Russian churches with cupolas that have taken on the shape of the 
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flame of the candle (symbolic in Orthodox Christianity of Christ as the 
Light of the World) and the cross in its symbolic towering majesty, reminds 
the reader of those Orthodox Christians in the past who have contributed 
with their resources, work, and even their lives to the propagation of 
Christianity in Alaska and of those of our own day who have dedicated 
themselves to the preservation and propagation of the Orthodox Christian 
Faith in American Alaska. 

—John E . Rexine 
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American Civil Religion and the 
Greek Immigration: Religious Confrontation 
Before the First World War 

Peter Carl Haskell 


American Society experienced an internal crisis when the patterns 
of immigration into the country shifted from peoples of northern 
European stock to those coming from southern and eastern Europe. 
The American way of life seemed about to be inundated by these 
waves people from what were generally regarded as backward 
areas of unfamiliar cultures and religions. The acceleration of 
immigration during the 1890’s and the first decade of this century 
further exacerbated the fears of the native born. 

The patterns of Roman Catholic and Jewish life were generally 
known to most Americans, as Roman Catholic and Jewish minorities 
had been present in America since before the founding of the 
Republic. In the American mind there was something more foreign— 
and therefore more threatening—about members of the Orthodox 
Church than about other immigrants, Roman Catholic or Jewish, 
from the same areas of eastern Europe. 

There already existed a negative mind-set among white Anglo- 
Saxon Americans concerning the Orthodox long before immigration 
began from Orthodox lands. This attitude already had long cultural 
and historical roots by 1900. In this article I will examine the 
evolution of this mind-set concerning the Orthodox—at least as it 
related to the Greek experience in immigration. 

However much infighting there may have been between the 
newly arrived and the well-established—between Orthodox Jews 
who would not worship with Reformed Jews or between German 
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and Polish Catholics and their Irish hierarchy—the services rendered 
to the newly arrived by their well-established co-religionists were 
of inestimable value. But when Orthodox immigrants began to come 
in the late nineteenth century, there was no established community 
of any size to smooth their way in America. There were few in 
the first generation who could interpret their unfamiliar ways to 
the majority community. The mind-set with which the Orthodox 
immigration was greeted tended to remain intact until the 1930’s. 

The one ethnic group among the Orthodox with whom Amer¬ 
icans had some personal experience, and who to a degree had 
captured the public imagination, were the Greeks. Nearly a century 
of contacts in the Old World had created an image in the American 
mind of the Orthodox Church which heavily shaped the way the 
entire Orthodox immigration was received on these shores. 


American attitudes before 1821 

While it was generally known by those concerned that the 
Orthodox were not on much better terms with the Pope than were 
the Protestant churches of the Reformation, exact information on 
Eastern Christianity was unavailable in the New World before the 
Greek Revolution. The only literature in English had been created 
by British diplomats or businessmen relating experiences in Russia 
or the Near East. Paul Rycaut (1628-1700) was secretary to the 
British Embassy in Constantinople from 1661 to 1667 and then 
agent for the Levant Company at Smyrna 1667-1679. He collected 
materials and published his The Present State of the Greek and 
Armenian Churches on his return to London in 1679. One of the 
earliest commentaries in English on contemporary Orthodox Church 
life, it is still a valuable source. John Glen King’s Rites and Cere¬ 
monies of the Greek Church in Russia, the next study, was published 
in London nearly a century later. Whatever influence these generally 
sympathetic and knowledgeable writings may have had was far 
outweighed by Edward Gibbon’s multi-volume Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, which began publication the year the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence was signed. Gibbon had been brought up a 
Protestant, converted to Catholicism in 1753, but returned to Prot¬ 
estantism the next year. By the time he had started work on 
Decline and Fall, he had arrived at a position highly skeptical of 
Christianity. The hostile attitude Gibbon assumed toward the rapid 
spread of Christianity in the Greco-Roman world caused a flurry 
of controversy in his day, while his treatment of the history of the 
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Byzantine Empire—-“A medley of superstition and crimes”—received 
easy general acceptance. Taking an anti-Roman Catholic stance in 
his own writings, Gibbon at the same time accepted completely 
the anti-Byzantine bias of Roman Catholic historians. Decline and 
Fall became an instant classic and crystalized an English-speaking 
mind-set against Byzantium and, therefore, against the Orthodox 
Church, before much actual contact had been possible. 

Americans at the time of the adoption of the Constitution had 
little reason to be concerned about the Orthodox Church. If some 
Greeks had made a settlement on the Florida coast in the middle 
of the century, it has already vanished. Russian colonization of 
Alaska, which had started only four years before, was unknown to 
the new nation being established along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Educated Americans in the period of our emergence as a nation 
were steeped in classical reference. College curricula consisted largely 
in the study of classical languages and literature. The characteristic 
architecture of the Federal Period is that of the Greek Temple. 
The European revolt from the complexities of medieval civilization, 
sparked at its inception by the rediscovery of classical learning, in 
its American phase was especially fed on the conviction that behind 
the hierarchies of feudalism and Catholic Christianity there had 
existed a classical model of freedom: 

To the revolutionary generation, dealing with institutions which 
seemed plastic and controllable as never before, and ushering in 
an age bright with new hopes, it was natural to turn back to an 
era when mankind seemed to live in a fresh and brilliant atmosphere. 

The feudal ages put man in chains; the Greek city-states and the 
early centuries of the Roman Republic seemed to show what might 
be done to make men free. 1 

The speeches of American public men of the period were liberally 
spiced with admonitions drawn from Greek and Roman examples. 
John C. Calhoun was possessed of a single-minded esteem for 
classical Greek culture. The classical revival in America was 
accompanied by a decline in commitment to Christianity and to 
the Calvinist world of Jonathan Edwards. Gibbon had attributed 
Christianity’s success simply to “intolerance, discipline and spurious 
spiritual claims”; Thomas Paine and Ethan Allen carried on the 
campaign against revealed religion in America. A religion of moral 
precept seemed to be replacing the religion of a transcendent diety. 


1 Allan Nevins in his introduction to Phil Conley, America’s Debt to 
Greece (Charleston, W. Va. 1961) p. xiv. 
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Deism and Unitarianism were widespread among those who held 
any religious convictions at all. Most Americans were not members 
of religious associations in the Revolutionary and Federal Periods. 2 
When The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia; or A 
Summary of Christian Divinity by Metropolitan Platon of Moscow 
was published in New York in 1815, there were few Americans 
who were much excited by its appearance. Classical Greek culture 
was venerated in America, but there was little appreciation for 
Christian Hellenism. 


The Greek War of Independence and American missionary outreach 

Not all Americans were tending to Unitarianism, if the majority 
were, by 1800. At Yale College, which had been founded as a 
protest against the infidelity of Harvard, Timothy Dwight had 
launched what came to be called the “Second Great Awakening.” 
Revivals increasingly were being held throughout New England. 
The parishes that had been won so easily twenty years before for 
Unitarianism slowly were being regained for Congregationalism and 
Trinitarian belief. The apostasy of the masses, which had grown so 
rapidly in the revolutionary atmosphere, was being reversed by a 
heightened awareness that the churches no longer had the state 
to support them. A growing fear of the paganization of society with¬ 
out religion as a guide was a strong call for individual conversion 
and commitment. When Thomas Paine returned to the United 
States in his old age, at the invitation of President Jefferson, there 
was a great outcry against the infidel. The growth of the principle 
of voluntary church membership also raised the question of Amer¬ 
ica’s obligation to propagate the faith in other parts of the world. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational Church was founded in 1810. The first mission field 
of the American Board was to be Greece and Asia Minor. 

During the first half century of American national experience, 
Greece was simply a province in the inert and sprawling mass of 
the Ottoman Empire. Vienna shared with the Sublime Porte the 
secular rule of the Orthodox peoples of the Balkans. 

At the termination of the Liturgy of Annunciation Day in 1821, 
Bishop Germanos of Patras blessed the banners of revolution and 
the final phase of the long struggle for Greek independence began. 


2 Adolph Koch: Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the 
Cult of Reason (Gloucester, Mass. 1964). 
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For nine years the uneven conflict continued. Romantics in England 
and America were electrified by the prospect of the phoenix of 
classical Greece rising anew from the bondage of centuries and the 
ashes of time. The Western Powers officially stood aloof from 
the struggle, and even Orthodox Russia, which under Nicholas I had 
assumed the role of the policeman of Europe and the bulwark of 
legitimacy in government, did not come to the aid of the rebellious 
Greeks. The messages to Congress of President Madison, however, 
were full of encouragement for the Greek cause, and in many 
American cities “Greek Committees” sprang up to collect and 
distribute relief funds. Not a few private citizens of the United States 
offered their wealth and services in the cause of Greek Independence. 

After the classical age revered by Calhoun, Greek culture had 
been wedded to Christianity, and the long, brilliant Byzantine 
experience had in turn reshaped Hellenism. But even more than 
Byzantium, nearly four centuries of Turkish domination and repres¬ 
sion had shaped the Greek character and way of life. Greeks had 
developed that peculiar xenophobia and special talent for cunning 
shrewdness characteristic of a people who live in economically 
deprived conditions and must survive by their wits. The confrontation 
of the classical idealist American and the revolutionary Greek 
contained all the seeds of disillusionment. The conclusion that the 
modern Greek had been debased from the days of the philosophers 
was unavoidable. Captain Jonathan P. Miller of Randolph, Vermont, 
in the rhetoric of an age that revered the yoeman farmer, quoted 
Lord Byron in his plea to fellow Americans for continued support 
of the revolution: 

There is the money-making Greek of the Islands, the debased, 
intriguing, corrupted Greeks of the towns on the continent; but 
there is also the hardy Greek peasant, whose good qualities are 
redeeming virtues of the whole population. 3 

American religious institutions also responded to the vision of a 
renascent Greece. Students of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Massachusetts, addressed an appeal to other students to aid the 
Greeks: 

To Americans, any brave and generous nation, struggling for civil 
and religious freedom, is a spectacle never to be regarded with 
indifference; but when a people, inheriting a spirit which ages 
of suffering have not subdued, and professing the same Christian 


Jonathan P. Miller, Extracts From the Letters and Diaries of Jonathan 
P. Miller (New York, 1828) p. 171. 
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faith with ourselves— breaking the chains of their oppression, 
not only look to us as the chosen people of freedom, gathering 
strength from our example, and hope from our history; but call 
us as freemen and Christians to aid them in their hour of peril 
—if we should turn away from that appeal, and refuse to hear 
their cry, we should prove ourselves unworthy of the name in 
which we glory. 4 

While missionaries were not exactly the type of aid the Greeks 
were seeking, 1821 saw the inauguration of American missionary 
enterprise in the Levant. The Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian, 
as well as the Congregational churches sponsored missionaries. 
Although all three churches started out openly proselytizing among 
the Orthodox Christian population, the Protestant Episcopalians soon 
restricted their efforts to a highly successful educational mission 
to Greek children, centering on Athens, where their school continued 
in operation down to this century. 5 

The missionaries, arriving unsolicited and pursuing a policy 
that was predatory on the Orthodox, brought themselves into im¬ 
mediate conflict with the hierarchy of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The Orthodox, already sensitized to proselytizing, had suffered 
nearly as much from the machinations of Jesuits and European 
Protestants as they had from the Moslem Turks. They were naturally 
suspicious of this new intrusion into their religious life. The first 
confrontation of American religious outreach and the Greek Church 
was not a happy one. Having little appreciation for the degradation 
of captive centuries that weighed so heavily on the Orthodox Church 
and people, the American missionaries tended to blame the Church 
for the degradation of the people. 

Every Greek village in the Near East had its church and priest, 
but frequently the priest was semi-literate or at least no better 
educated than his parishioners. The Orthodox Church had no roots 
in the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. Even if the clergy 
had not been burdened by ignorance, and even if the Church had 
been living up to its own ideals, Greek Orthodoxy would hardly 
have been to the liking of American Evangelicals and Unitarians 
of the early nineteenth century. The Sunday Liturgy, which rarely 
included a sermon, was well attended, but it was long, highly 
liturgical, employing incense, with the priest clad in elaborate 


4 David M. Roberson, America in Greece (New York, 1948) p. 171 
(italics mine). 

5 Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., “The Greek Mission of the Episcopal 
Church,” The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 10.3 
(Sept. 1941) pp. 186-197. 
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vestments and chanting in a somewhat archaic form of Greek. 
The worship of the Orthodox was regarded, even by philhellenes, 
as of little or no spiritual value, if not “positively superstitious.” 6 
It had to be admitted that the Orthodox did permit free access to 
the Scriptures, had a married priesthood, administered communion 
in both kinds, and rejected the Papacy; but on the other hand they 
were rigidly hierarchical and maintained droves of monks and nuns. 
After several years of missionary endeavor among the Greeks, the 
Reverend Jonas King’s appeal for support reflected a slightly dif¬ 
ferent emphasis from that of the Andover seminarians: 

Where should the religion of Jesus find a more welcome abode, 
than in the hearts of those, who, with all their errors, are ready 
to die as martyrs for his name? 7 

The evolving attitude of evangelical America toward the Greeks 
and their Orthodox Church is well illustrated by the career of 
Jonas King. Described in his obituary as a “sturdy puritan,” he 
was born in Hawley, Massachusetts, in 1792 and educated at 
Williams College, where he was converted in a revival. He attended 
Andover Seminary and accepted a call in 1822 to go to Greece. 
Initially he was occupied with the distribution of relief aid being 
dispatched by several American “Greek Committees.” Working in 
Asia Minor he met and married a Greek woman from Smyrna in 
1829. They had no children. In 1831 he was the first missionary 
to arrive in the new capitol of Athens. There he established a 
mission school, which in the beginning was well attended. His 
school eventually was closed by his refusal to conform, as the 
Episcopalians did, to the decree of the Greek government that 
Orthodox parents might not educate their children in a school 
that did not offer religious instruction by a certified Orthodox 
theologian. After ten years the Athens mission of the American 
Board had a staff of four clergy and their families who spent most 
of their effort in the preparation and distribution of evangelical 
tracts and copies of the Scriptures. Their efforts at preaching to the 
Greeks was not notably successful. In 1845 the American Board 
made the decision to discontinue their Greek department and 
transfer all their missionaries, save Dr. King, to other fields: 

The Greek mind, just now, is strangely inaccesible to the missionary 
who would preach to them the gospel. With rare exceptions they 


®Samuel Gridley Howe, M.D., An Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolu¬ 
tion (New York, 1828) p. xiv. 

7 Roberson, America, p. 169 (italics mine). 
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will not hear; and the number of conversions has been exceedingly 
small.. . 8 

The Greek was wedded to his Orthodox Church by more than the 
usual ancestral ties. Centuries of cultural and religious oppression 
by the Turks had produced a state of mind where to be Greek and 
membership in the Orthodox Church were synonymous. The intense 
chauvinism created, even among Greeks living outside the Kingdom 
of Greece, by the emergence of an independent Greek state only 
added to their attachment to Orthodoxy. The driving force of the 
Kingdom of Greece, that which ultimately made its existence 
possible, was the dream of the “Great Idea”: the vision of uniting 
all people of Greek language, culture and religion into one state, 
under one crown, with its capital at Constantinople. Greeks endured 
the privations of war and the hardship and misrule of peace for that 
dream. The Greek language, Orthodoxy, and the dream of a new 
Byzantium indeed made the Greek mind inaccessible to the American 
missionaries of the nineteenth century. 9 

At this point in his career, Dr. King adopted a new policy of 
open confrontation with the Orthodox Church. He was charged in 
the Athens newspapers with having attempted to convert an Ortho¬ 
dox woman in Smyrna to Protestantism. King replied to the charge 
by a letter that was also published in the paper. Dr. King, however, 
saw this as an opportunity to attack the doctrinal basis of much 
of Orthodox practice, and prepared and published in the Greek 
language a 220-page book entitled The Defence of Jonas King. 
Little concerned with the charges of proselytizing which had been 
published in the paper, King polemically attacked Orthodox devo¬ 
tion to the Theotokos, veneration of the Saints and the Holy Icons 
as well as the Orthodox belief in the transformation of the gifts 
in the Liturgy. As the Holy Synod of Greece said in their Tomos 
condemning the book: 

The little book of the false apostle is entitled Defence, but it is 
not a defence ... if the man thought that he had need of a new 
defence to show his innocency, he would, had he been sincere, 
have confined himself to his principle theme, and not have sought, 


*The Missionary Herald 41.1 (January, 1845) p. 3. 

9 A recent study made in the 1970*8 of the way modern Greeks regard 
and relate to groups gives good psychological data which may be transferable 
to the situation of the nineteenth century as well, cf. George and Vasso 
Vassiliou, “Variations of the Group Process across Cultures,” International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy 24.1 (January, 1974). 
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or rather not have formed, occasions to pour out the poison of 
his wicked doctrines against the things of our holy religion. 10 

King was in no danger of civil action at this time because Smyrna 
was not within the jurisdiction of the Athens government. Seven 
years later, however, he was charged in the civil courts that he 
had “designedly entered into opposition against the dogmas and 
canons of the Eastern Orthodox Church.” 

King was found guilty by the court, and an appeal to the 
Supreme Court failed to reverse the judgement. He was sentenced 
to fifteen days in jail and banishment from the Kingdom of Greece. 
A great flurry of indignation is reflected in the American missionary 
journals over the fate of the “martyr.” King spent only a few 
hours in jail and was never banished from Athens. His “letter from 
prison” was widely published in which he wrote: 

My heart is not sorrowful, but full of joy. I consider this as one 
of the brightest days of my life. With my whole heart I thank 
the Lord Jesus Christ that I am worthy to suffer shame for His 
name and the truths which He has taught. 11 

The Annual Report of the American Board commented on King’s 
plight in these terms: 

... that Greece, the land so celebrated in ancient days for its 
literature and refinements... the land of Homer and Plato and 
Socrates—that Greece, so long under the iron yolk of Turkish 
despotism, in which struggles for liberty America so deeply 
sympathized, and so recently emancipated from oppression—that 
Greece should so soon become the oppressor, is a subject of deep 
regret. 

The Annual Report continues with the image of King as a second 
Paul: 

Almost 2,000 ... years ago, when Paul came among them and stood 
and preached the Gospel on Mars Hill, they took him to the 
Aereopagus to hear what the babler would say; and though they 
regarded not his words, they suffered him to depart in peace. 

But now, in this enlightened age, a successor of Paul, preaching 
the same Gospel, is sentenced to imprisonment and banishment. 18 

Evangelical America’s attitude toward Greek Orthodoxy had 
now come full circle; from “professing the same Christian faith with 


10 The Missionary Herald 41.12 (December, 1845) p. 414. 

n The Missionary Herald 48.6 (June, 1852) p. 179. 

i2 The Missionary Herald 48.10 (October, 1852) pp. 295-296. 
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ourselves” of the Andover Seminarians, through Dr. King’s earlier 
limited acceptance “with all their errors,” to that of the banishers 
of the second Paul to be “shut up with felons in a loathsome 
dungeon.” All the negative feelings that Americans had in the era 
of the American Party and “know-nothingism” about Roman 
Catholicism was easily transferred to these persecutors of America’s 
new apostle. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of Robert College at 
Constantinople, wrote in 1852 what became the predominent attitude 
toward Orthodoxy until the 1930’s: 

Christianity perished in the polytheism of the Greek Church, on 
the one hand, and the monotheism of the Mohammedan Church on 
the other. Philosophically the latter is as much entitled to the name 
Christianity as the former. They are both essentially bigoted, blind 
and ignorant.. * 13 

When Jonas King died in Athens in 1869 his obituary in The 
Missionary Review recalled his troubles in extolling his accomplish¬ 
ments: 

It is not forgotten that others have labored with him in Greece, 
and not in vain; but it is pre-eminently to such labors as have been 
averted to, and to his preaching, and his protracted, painful and 
triumphant struggles with the Greek Hierarchy, that we must 
attribute, under God, the visible decline of prejudice among the 
Greek people against Protestantism, and against religious liberty. 14 

Charles K. Tuckerman, who had been Minister Resident of the 
United States at Athens during most of King’s ministry there, 
drew quite a different picture from that which King’s flair for the 
dramatic had produced in the American missionary press: 

The whole judicial proceedings appear to have been instituted out 
of deference to public opinion, which was greatly outraged against 
Dr. King, as well as to maintain the law... the fifteen days’ 
imprisonment consisted in walking Dr. King into one of the doors 
of the prison and out of another door. He succeeded, I believe, 
in dating but not writing, a letter from his “prison,” and was 
comfortably housed elsewhere during the remainder of the term ... 
although he was always treated with respect to which his calling 
and irreproachable conduct entitled him, he failed to win the 
confidence of the people around him, or to have any marked influ¬ 
ence as a religious teacher.., although he dwelt among them for 
forty years, spoke their language, and was personally acquainted 
with almost every person of position in Athens, not a dozen 

lz The Missionary Herald 48.5 (May, 1852) p. 138. 

14 Quoted in The Missionary Herald 65.8 (August 8, 1869) p. 256. 
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Greeks were present (at his funeral) ... the crown of martyrdom 
was borne by Dr. King with complacent satisfaction, and he became 
the recipient of much epistolary sympathy and of material aid 
from his friends at home ... the course adopted by Dr. King was 
not calculated to encourage missionary work at Athens, and today 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of its advancement is 
the bitter prejudice which exists in the popular mind, caused 
by the mistaken zeal and intolerance of some of the early workers 
in the missionary field. 15 

The misguided zeal, personal foibles and romantic self-image of 
missionaries like Jonas King did much to sow prejudice at home 
and create enmity abroad. King may have been rejected by the 
Greeks; he also helped prepare America to reject the Orthodox 
Church when the immigration began. 

The tremendous fiscal needs of the missionary endeavor served 
to broadcast and further distort the missionaries 5 negative attitudes: 

Accompanying the missionary enterprise is an extensive education 
of the supporting constituency. In part this is through addresses 
and sermons by missionaries on furlough... in part it is through 
periodicals. Some of the addresses and the periodicals stress the 
seamy side of the culture to which missionaries go. By so doing 
they would portray the need and elicit sympathy and support. 16 

The dozens of missionary magazines, newspapers and journals which 
flooded the homes of nineteenth-century America were filled with 
images of superstition and degradation from which the “natives 55 
were looking to America for relief and salvation. Missionary outreach 
from the United States became a major preoccupation in the 
developing American religious nationalism. 


American civil religion and religious national messianism 

During the forty years that Dr. Jonas King spent in Athens, 
the American religious scene had been convulsed by major change. 
The election of Andrew Jackson had transferred political power to 
the West. The anti-intellectual and anti-institutional feelings of 
the frontier became the arbiter of American ideals. A new form 
of the ministry was growing up in America, far from the ideal of 

15 Charles K. Tuckerman, The Greeks of To-Day (New York, 1873) 
pp. 215-217. 

16 Kenneth Scott Latourette, Missions and the American Mind (Indi¬ 
anapolis, 1949) pp. 32-33. 
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a learned clergy that had founded Harvard and Andover. The 
circuit riders and lay preachers were strong men, unlettered but 
deeply committed to individualism, democracy, and moral rigorism. 
Their preaching was rich in Biblical themes applied to the American 
experience like exodus, promised land, covenant, new Israel, new 
birth, but unregulated by theological considerations. The revivals 
that swept the land from 1820 to the Civil War were under the 
leadership of men like Charles Grandison Finney, a Presbyterian 
minister who prided himself on the fact that he had never read the 
Westminister Confession. A lawyer and practical man of affairs, 
Finney had never attended seminary and had no patience with 
theology. Differences of theological understanding were swept under 
the rug of common interdenominational evangelistic effort. Differing 
historical positions were, for Finney, matters of private conscience 
and were to be relegated to a private realm. The common effort 
was what mattered, the rest was all “niceties.” 

What made Finney the primary power in American revivalism was 
his ability to make the large, reiterated assumption as to what 
constituted “conscience,” and thereafter never to descend into 
metaphysical speculation about his meaning. In the name of it, he 
could defy Princeton, and thus put aside, with a single gesture, 
the weight of historical theology. 17 

The motivation behind the revivals was not theological but 
national. Fear for the future of the United States, without the 
accustomed moral guidance of state church, and the resultant pos¬ 
sibility for the paganization of life, provided much of the dynamic; 
“. . .though seldom acknowledged,” writes Perry Miller, “anxiety 
over the future, not of the individual soul in heaven, but of this 
nation on earth, lies at the center of the movement.” 18 As a result 
of the revivals, Americans were more and more involved in religion, 
but religion had less and less theological content. There was such 
an approximation of preaching and the mores of the day that George 
Bancroft could argue that the American had in fact so freed himself 
from corrupting Old World institutions and traditions and had so 
nearly approximated the will of God in practice that the voice of 
the people was the voice of God: 

... the common judgement in taste, politics, and religion is the 


17 Perry Miller, The Life of the Mind in America: From the Revolution to 
the Civil War (New York, 1965) p. 30. 

18 Miller, Life of the Mind, p. 21. 
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highest authority on earth, and the nearest possible approach 
to an infallible decision. 19 

The evangelical churches in this process had been reduced to 
denominations of a powerful movement of national religion and 
had lost their internal discipline and communal identity. Member¬ 
ship had grown tremendously, but on a new basis having little 
relationship to the historic positions of the particular church tradi¬ 
tions: 

The extraordinary growth of voluntary participation and support 
.. . was bought at the price of a steady depreciation of the 
theological, moral, ethical and institutional discipline of the 
churches. 20 

The real working faith for Americans was becoming a somewhat 
nebulous “belief” in the “American Way of Life.” Pluralism was 
an historical legacy for Americans, but American Civil Religion 
rested on the assertion that in essence all churches “teach the same 
things” and represent but differing routes to the same common goal. 

The American Way of Life is, at bottom, a spiritual structure, 
a structure of ideas and ideals, aspirations and values, of beliefs 
and standards; it synthesizes all that commends itself to the 
American as the right, the good, and the true in actual life. 

It embraces such seemingly incongruous elements as sanitary 
plumbing and freedom of opportunity... all felt as moral questions 
... the very expression “Way of Life’* points to its religious 
essence, for one’s ultimate over-all way of life is one’s religion. 21 

The gospel of American Civil Religion is religious nationalism, 
an assigning of ultimate spiritual value to the mores, aspirations and 
ideals of a particular nation. The concept of Orthodoxy prevalent 
in the popular Greek mind was also a religious nationalism. One 
demanded adherence to a set of vague political-economic aspirations 
and moral values, being little concerned with ecclesiastical structures 
or doctrinal content. Greek Orthodoxy in the newly liberated Greek 
lands demanded participation in the liturgical-sacramental life of 
the Church, and while the hierarchy was crabbedly concerned with 
doctrinal orthodoxy, on the popular level religion was barely 


19 George Bancroft, Literary and Historical Miscellanies (New York, 
1855) p. 415. 

20 Franklin Hamlin Littell, From State Church to Pluralism: A Protestant 
Interpretation of Religion in American History (Chicago, 1972) p. viii. 

21 Will Herberg, “The Religion of Americans and American Religion,” in 
Earl Raab, Religious Conflict in America (Garden City, 1964) pp. 104-105. 
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distinguishable from Greek cultural patterns and mores. American 
religious nationalism was increasingly “progress oriented” in striving 
to spread the American Way of Life about the globe. Greek 
religious nationalism was keyed to the preservation of a way of 
life, the origins of which had already passed beyond the mists of 
time. Four hundred years of foreign domination had made loyalty 
and preservation fundamental religious values for the Greeks. When 
the father of the Greek-American author, Harry Mark Petrakis, 
hesitated in his decision to seek ordination, his bishop: 

... reminded him sternly that the Orthodox Church had been the 
means by which the faith, tradition and language had survived 
under the Venetians, Franks and Turks. Seeking a life outside the 
church, the bishop said, (was) ... shirking his sacred responsibilities 
to his land, family and the hallowed dead. 22 

Greek religious nationalism was chauvinistic, but limited to one 
linguistic-cultural grouping. American religious nationalism was 
both chauvinistic and messianic. There was so little common ground 
for understanding in the dynamics of the confrontation, that it is 
not surprising that the American missionaries painted such a negative 
picture of the Greek Church. 

The American edition of Edmund About’s Greece and the 
Greeks of the Present was published in New York in 1857. A French 
Roman Catholic, About had little that was good to say about the 
Greeks in general and nothing good to say of their church: 

The schismatic Greek religion is a dead letter; it prescribes no 
virtues, but only grimaces; it abounds in minute requirements and 
vexatious prescriptions; it excels in macerating the flesh without 
profit to the soul; it wearies the arm without fortifying the heart; 
it prostrates the body to the earth without raising the soul to heaven; 
the religion, daughter of the lower empire, partakes of Byzantine 
imbecility. 23 

H. G. O. Dwight’s Christianity Revived in the East, published in 
1850 and with a slightly altered title subsequently, saw “revival” 
primarily in terms of the conversion of Orthodox believers to 
Protestantism and the establishment of Protestant communities. 24 
In 1857 mass revivals were being held all over the United States, 
sparked by the Panic of 1857 and the apocalytic atmosphere pre- 


22 Harry Mark Petrakis, Stef mark: a Family Recollection (New York, 
1970) p. 19. 

23 Edmund About, Greece and the Greeks of the Present (New York, 
1857) p. 197. 
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ceeding the Civil War. To a very large degree the evangelical mind 
had become the American mind and the evangelical mind saw little 
to argue with in Edmund About’s characterization of Orthodoxy. 


Immigration begins 

Immigration to the United States, which from the days of the 
Greek Revolution had been regarded by many as an escape should 
the “Great Idea” fail utterly, did not begin until economic pressure 
became unbearable. From 1820 to 1890 fewer than 5,000 Greeks 
came to America. Among Greeks living in Turkey, the American 
missionaries had heavily influenced their decision. Emissaries of 
the “American Way,” the missionaries were described by the Rev. 
Americus Fuller, President of the Congregational College at 
Marsovan, as being “permeated and engrained with the standards 
of American civilization.” 25 The Greeks, Armenians and Syrians 
among whom the missionaries worked in Turkey had been the 
merchant class of the Ottoman Empire, and they were not slow to 
see the economic possibilities of America. The United States Consul 
in Turkey, Thomas H. Norton, in assessing the value of the mis¬ 
sionary colleges, could not fail to appreciate their impact in the 
area of economic ideas: 

A longing for American ideas, products and methods has arisen 
which is of vast importance in furthering the efforts of the 
consulate to build up direct commercial relations between this 
land and the United States. 26 

This “longing” for the economic realities of America did not 
ultimately produce increased trade between the United States and 
Turkey so much as it produced added impetus for the movement 
of people to America. As early as 1903, the leadership of the 
missions began to complain about the loss of the young men from 
their never very populous Protestant communities. The Rev. Dr. 
J. K. Greene reported to the American Board: 

We rejoice in the work of the Armenian and Greek evangelical 


24 H. G. O. Dwight, Christianity Revived in the East (New York, 1850) was 
re-published as Christianity in Turkey (London, 1854). 

^Americus Fuller, “Missionary Educators,” The Missionary Herald , 
(October, 1903) p. 441. 

26 Thomas H. Norton, “The Influence of an American College in Turkey,” 
The Missionary Herald (July, 1903) p. 297. 
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churches, though the progress of both these churches is seriously 
retarded by the emigration of many young men to America. 27 

From 1900 to 1910, the Greek immigrants totaled 167,519, of 
whom 95% were male. 28 Many of these male immigrants were 
teenagers almost literally “farmed out” to immigration as a means 
of recouping the economic situation of the family in the Old World. 

During 1907, over 550,000 foreigners fled the country and took 
with them some $110,000,000 earned during their stay here. The 
great majority were the “government pets”—illiterate Greeks, 
Italians, Syrians.. . 29 

The chaos of the Balkan Wars, the First World War and especially 
“the catastrophe” in Asia Minor, made permanent for many what 
had originally been conceived of as a temporary stay in America. 


The American religious mind on the eve of the Greek immigration 

Recent studies of the social thought of mainstream American 
Protestants have stressed their determination in the late nineteenth 
century to maintain the United States as a homogeneous, evangelical 
enterprise. 30 The 1890’s were, however, a watershed of change in 
the realities of American life. The evangelical program was increas¬ 
ingly out of touch with social reality. Evangelical religious leaders: 

... still thought of themselves as the dominant tradition, speaking 
for the Protestant people of a Protestant nation. “Protestant 
moralism,” against which Reinhold Niebuhr has inveighed so 
consistantly, is simply the posture of churches which speak to and 
for the whole population in the same tone of voice which they 
direct to their own memberships. The irony of the situation is that 
the less the churchmen were able to speak in the name of solid 
and well-disciplined memberships the more they spoke as leaders 
of a “Protestant nation.” 31 

In 1885, the Rev. Josiah Strong in his popular book Our Country: 


27 J. K. Greene, “Report of Annual Meetings,” The Missionary Herald 
(July, 1903) p. 305. 

^Theodore Salutos, The Greeks in the United States (Cambridge, Mass. 
1964) p. 45. 

29 Quoted from The American Wool and Cotton Reporter, in The 
Protectionist (February, 1908) p. 531. 

30 Cf. Martin Marty, Righteous Empire: The Protestant Experience in 
America (New York, 1970), and Robert T. Handy, A Christian America: 
Protestant Hopes and Historical Realities (New York, 1971). 

31 Littel, State Church to Pluralism, p. 97. 
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Its Possible Future and Its Present Crisis urged the worldwide 
extension of the ideals of America. His primary purpose was to plead 
for the saving of America as a homogeneous Protestant nation 
from the divisive forces threatening it from within. In developing 
the argument for Social Gospel reform at home, Strong stressed, 
however, the nation’s potential for overseas expansion and influence. 
Corruption within the United States had a particularly invidious 
potential since it could undermine the nation’s sacred mission to 
the world. Our Country did not explicitly urge that an effort at 
national outreach be made; rather Strong assumed and celebrated 
political, social and religious expansion as inevitable. Unflinching 
commitment to the concept of Anglo-Saxon superiority lay at the 
base of much of Strong’s faith in America as the light of the world: 

... this race of unequalled energy ... the representative, let us 
hope, of the largest liberty, the purest Christianity, the highest 
civilization—having developed peculiarly aggressive traits calculated 
to impress its institutions upon mankind, will spread itself over 
the earth ... and can any one doubt that the result of this competition 
of races will be the “survival of the fittest.” 32 

The quick victory over Spain in 1898 and the resultant creation 
of an American overseas empire was seen by Strong and many 
others as the confirmation of their optimistic faith in America. 
To evangelicals like Josiah Strong, who were “committed to spreading 
a way of life in which Protestantism and Americanism were virtually 
indistinguishable,” expansion had a very special flavor. 33 The war 
for empire had not been a struggle for political aggrandizement, 
but to further the Kingdom of God. The Rev. William E. McLennan 
expressed this belief in his sermon “The Growth of Americanism” 
preached on the eve of the new century. Tracing the American 
Way of Life from classical Greek times, through its fuller revelation 
in Jesus Christ and its restoration in the Reformation, McLennan 
saw the Spirit of Americanism in John Wesley when he wrote: 

Let every man enjoy the full and free liberty of thinking for 
himself... freedom to be independent, self-controlled, thoroughly 
developed personality. The doctrine of the worth of the individual 
soul and its corollary, the right of the individual to realize his 
life is an expansive doctrine... it is one with those other great 
terms like “life” and “love” which are missionary as a matter of 


33 Josiah Strong, Our Country: Its Possible Future and its Present Crisis 
(New York, 1891 edition) pp. 222-223. 

33 Paul R. Meyer, “The Fear of Cultural Decline: Josiah Strong’s Thought 
about Reform and Expansion,” Church History 42 (1973) p. 399. 
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course, because the Divine leaven is in them. Some people see in 
our present policy a greed for empire. We cannot so regard it. 

To us it seems only the logical and necessary result of the principle 
of which America is the embodiment... it was the nation, not the 
politician, that declared war against Spain—the nation moved by 
the Puritan spirit. We are in Cuba to train her sons in the lessons 
of self-mastery according to Christian ideals. We are in the 
Philippines to subdue the spirit of licence. To persuade—compel 
if you choose—the wild sons of that island to be free men. We 
are in China to preserve the ancient integrity of that empire from 
the vandalism of European powers. We are in the world to help 
all men to assume that liberty wherewith Christ has made every man 
free. The idea of individual liberty has thus come to be more than 
national; it has become imperial. It has come to rule and it has 
come to stay! 34 

This sermon contains the usual admixture of American Civil 
Religion’s Biblical themes and American political ideology, and 
formed a very powerful appeal to Americans of the late mauve 
decade. The expansive confidence and optimism of McLennan’s 
sermon, however, has a shrillness in its affirmation that belies a 
mounting fear for the future. The plutocrats, the new aristocracy 
of wealth, threatened the status of the old established families in 
every community. The floods of immigration threatened to undercut 
the solid Anglo-Saxon middle class upon whose continued dominance 
rested the hope of the future. The native American increasingly 
feared that he was being supplanted by the new rich and the new 
arrival. Just at this time when the Navy, and the missionary who 
would follow the flag, gave America the greatest possibility of 
outreach, the taproots were threatened at home. 

The solution to the threat of the new rich was seen in “trust- 
busting'’ to break the supposed business combines that were the 
source of this ill-gotten gain. The solution to the challenge of the 
new arrival rested in their conversion to traditional American- 
Evangelical values. The immigrant must be given an appreciation 
for the “American Way of Life,” for the heros and martyrs of the 
past. The skills, principles and pieties of democracy must be 
inculcated into the children of the immigrants from the earliest 
years: 

The great agency of enlightenment in this country is the public 
school. It stands for enlightenment, for education in patriotism, 
and for a better understanding of the sublime truths that underlie 


34 W. E. McLennan, “The Growth of Americanism,” The Methodist Review 
(July, 1900) p. 558-559. 
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our national institutions. Since this is so, then, as our public 
schools increase their power, they come more and more to 
constitute the hope of the future. 35 

Evangelical America saw herself as the embodiment of the 
gospel in her Christian-Democracy. Progressivism recognized that 
imperfection remained, but the total possibility of evolutionary 
perfection was still seen. The immigrant threatened this process. 
The immigrant if possible—but certainly their children—must be 
given the skills and pieties to function in a traditional way within 
the existing structures and institutions of American society: 

The peril lies, as has been said, in the lack of assimilation. 
These strangers import with them foreign notions, prejudices, 
customs, habits favorable to a heterogeneous instead of a homo¬ 
geneous people. Freedom relaxed into licence and licentiousness 
... with no common training and culture, common birth, common 
faith or common church life to fuse these masses into unity. 36 

All agreed that the pressing need of the moment was the 
mobilization of the spiritual resources of the immigrant and his 
full integration into the American Way of Life. The city in the 
American mind since the time of Thomas Jefferson had always 
been associated with the alien forces, the corrupting forces, in the 
life of the republic. By the turn of this century, American cities 
housed more foreign-born than natives. In The Homiletic Review, 
in 1909, Josiah Strong called for a recognition of the city as the 
focal point in the new struggle to save the American Way of Life: 

The modern city and especially the alien population, may be said 
to be the cross for the Church today. Unless the Church accepts 
that cross and mounts it, Christianity can not save America. It 
is the crucial test. America will be what our cities make it; 
our cities will be what our immigrants become, and our immigrants 
will become what our Christian forces make them. 37 

A few years later Strong’s prose had become even more strident 
in stating his fears about the city: 

Here are the savages of civilization. In the movement of population 
across the continent, our home missionaries have had to meet 
the savage; and they must still meet him; but he has changed 


^Polemus Hamilton Swift, The Star in the West (New York, 1898) p. 277. 
36 Editorial in The Missionary Review of the World (May, 1909) p. 337. 
37 Josiah Strong, “Studies in the Gospel of the Kingdom,” The Homiletic 
Review (June, 1909) p. 470. 
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his habitat from the forest and the plain to the city slum; and 
the corrupted savage of civilization is far more dangerous, far 
more degraded, than the unspoiled savage of the wilds. 38 

Within a generation, evangelical America had been carried 
from a genteel concern for reform “lest American outreach to a 
blighted world be adversly affected” to a near hysterical pre¬ 
occupation with reform, Americanization and progressivism. The 
very fabric of society and the most sacred of national traditions 
and institutions were perceived as threatened. In 1898, the Rev. 
Polemus Hamilton Swift of Chicago warned his Methodist readers 
that the cause was the foreign immigration: 

... pouring across our continent, from New York to San Francisco, 
a floodtide of Europe’s pauperism as well as its crime and illiteracy; 
and if it be not checked, the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States might as well have been written in 
sand. 39 

Into this emotion-packed climate flowed the swelling wave of 
immigration in the first decade of this century. 

The new immigration was not only coming faster than in any 
other period of our history, but also coming from lands more 
distant in culture, religion and custom than the familiar Anglo-Saxon 
or Northern European of the past. Not all immigrants brought the 
same talents and gifts with them, but they were generally adjudged 
good or bad, desirable or undesirable, in proportion to the degree 
they showed themselves amenable to Americanization: 

Probably few Russians, Hungarians and Austrians return to their 
homes, for they find American surroundings more congenial, and like 
the Swedes, Norwegians, North Germans, and Irish come here, 
not as exiles, but to cast their lot with us and to be fully 
Americanized. The Greeks, Armenians and Syrians are more like the 
Italians in viewing their sojourn here as a merely money making 
and money saving episode. 40 

As long as the Greek regarded himself as in the United States 
only to make enough money to strengthen his family in business 
in the old country, he remained essentially disinterested, rather 
then hostile to Americanization. By the early years of the second 
decade of this century, an increasing number of Greeks had gone 


88 Josiah Strong, The Challenge of the City (New York, 1911) p. 160-161. 
39 Swift, Star , pp. 269-270. 

40 Quoted from the New York Tribune in The Protectionist (November, 
1907) p. 383. 
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into business in America or had otherwise put roots down in this 
country. The spirit of Greek nationalism and the vision of the 
“Great Idea” still, however, absorbed their interest and allegiance 
long after they began to think of the future here rather than in the 
ancestral lands. The Greek was in no way dissatisfied with his own 
culture and way of life. The gospel of uplift, whether heard in Asia 
Minor or Lowell, Massachusetts, was received primarily in economic 
terms. This hardly amounted to a conversion for a people who 
for centuries had been the merchants of the Levant. 


Religious confrontation in America 

In the United States the Greeks settled in the cities. The urban 
life offered the comradship of the developing Greek neighborhoods. 
Agriculture would have involved the expenditure of money to 
buy land; urban life offered immediate remuneration without capital 
outlay. The isolated farmstead on the vast American prairie was a 
far cry from the Greek village with its close knit social life. Even 
the Greek agricultural peasant came to America with no intention 
of returning to the land. He found the familiar patterns of life pos¬ 
sible only in the urban ghettos. 

The driving spirit of American missionary activity had been 
the sense of urgency to bring the good news of American Christian 
democracy to blighted populations around the world. The battle 
front had now shifted onto home ground, but the principles were 
the same and indeed the soldiers were the same: 

For two generations mission work has been carried on among the 
Armenians, Greeks and Syrians of the Ottoman Empire. In recent 
years these people have come to our shores in considerable numbers, 
bringing their Oriental ideas and yielding to the peculiar temptations 
of American life. These people must be met with the Gospel and the 
only persons to plan for this were returned missionaries from that 
country, aided by young men who had been trained in the mission 
schools there and who were among the immigrants. 41 

The editor of The Missionary Review of the World advocated a 
direct approach: 

These overcrowded populations must be reached and controlled. 
Sometimes in a herd of 10,000 cattle there is a panic and a 
stampede, and one cannot stop them. The only way is to ride right 


41 James L. Barton, “Foreign Missions and the Work at Home,” The 
Missionary Herald (January, 1906) p. 16. 
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into the midst of them, and little by little deflect their course.. . 4 * 

The task of deflecting the course of the Greeks fell largely to the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. Former missionaries were 
generally eager to undertake these home missions because they of 
all people felt most threatened by these alien hordes in America. 
Now it seemed that the very source of the gospel of American 
Civil Religion was threatened and nearly inundated by the identical 
forces that the former missionaries had been working with such 
great effort to overcome in the Old World. If the salt should lose 
its savor, wherewith would the world be salted? 

In the Old Country the missionaries had always to deal with 
the well established Greek Orthodox Church. For the first twenty 
years of this century the Orthodox Church was almost completely 
ineffective in providing sacramental ministrations or spiritual leader¬ 
ship for the immigrant. The existence in the United States of an 
established Orthodox hierarchy under the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Synod of Russia made it, according to Orthodox canon law, 
impossible to send a bishop from Greece or Constantinople to 
organize church work among the Greeks. The leadership of the 
Orthodox Archdiocese of America had recognized the multi-national 
make-up of the Orthodox community in America. In 1904, an Arab 
had been consecrated bishop to work among the Syrian immigrants. 
Orthodox Serbs were organizing parishes under the Archimandrite 
Sebastian (Dabovic) who was secretary to the Russian archbishop. 
Efforts were made by the Orthodox Archdiocese to include the 
Greeks in their work, but Greek nationalism ran too high to be 
willing to accept non-Greek leadership, even if canon law did 
require it. Until the revolution in Russia laid the Orthodox Church 
there prostrate, there was to be no resident Greek bishop in 
America. 43 The early pattern of transience on the part of the 
Greeks in moving about the United States and frequently returning 
to the home lands, did not bode well for the establishment of normal 
parochial patterns of Orthodox church life. Until the First World 
War, there were more Protestants, American and Greek, working 
among the Greek immigrants than there were priests of the Orthodox 
Church. 

At least one Orthodox priest joined the evangelical effort in 


42 Editorial “The Church and the Crisis of the Cities,” The Missionary 
Review of the World (May, 1909) p. 337. 

43 Alexander Doumouras, “Greek Orthodox Communities in America 
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America. The Archimandrite Meletios arrived in New York City 
in May of 1903. He had been deeply embroiled in the upheavals 
in Athens connected with the efforts made under the patronage of 
Queen Olga to introduce modern spoken Greek in the services and 
to distribute the scriptures in the modem Greek language. When 
he left Greece on the SS. Messagerie-Maritime, Father Meletios 
had already determined to leave the priesthood. Educated in part 
in a Presbyterian mission school, Fr. Meletios was going to another 
Greek, his former instructor, now Jiving in New York, determined to: 

... convert all the Greeks that are living in the United States, and 
use them as a kindling matter to start a fire of salvation in the 
hearts of the millions of people under the Greek and Russian Church 
slavery. 44 

Upon arrival in New York, Meletios found that his former instructor 
had adopted, as his highest ambition, “money making, for which 
end he relinquished the Presbyterian pulpit.” Now characterizing 
himself as Mr. Meletios Golden, the former archimandrite spent 
the next year rousting about and working as a stablehand and 
waiter before making his “submission” to the Salvation Army in 
San Francisco in October 1904. The following August, he entered 
the Salvation Army Training College in Chicago. He remained in 
Chicago after graduation as a Salvation Army Captain until sent 
to England on a training program in 1908. He resigned from the 
Salvation Army in 1910 to be “free... of all denominational 
differences, dogmas, and doctrines.” 45 Now working independently, 
Golden complained that American Mission Boards in the past quarter 
century had squandered millions: 

Trying vainly to make real Christians out of the barbarous and 
semi-human race of people, and trying to civilize the jungles of 
Africa... (While the) vast majority of Greeks in the United States, 
has never had any opportunity to attend a Christian meeting, or 
hear the Gospel preached in their own language. 46 

Meletios Golden, organized the “Greek-Amerikan-Christian Associa¬ 
tion” to spiritually regenerate the Greek nation in the diaspora and 
through them, the homeland. 

By 1910 the Congregational Church alone had sixteen men 
working in home missions among the Greeks. The Northern Baptist 


^Meletios Golden, Conversion of a High Priest into a Christian Worker , 
(New York, 1912) p. 93. 
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Convention, the Salvation Army as well as the Presbyterian Church 
had active Greek work in a number of cities. This type of work 
took a number of forms. The immigrant was met at Ellis Island 
and aided by a worker speaking Greek, who gave the new arrival 
a copy of the scriptures in Greek. In centers of dense Greek popula¬ 
tion, especially in New England where Congregationalism was 
strongest, “storefront” type mission centers were established with 
services conducted in Greek. Classes for the teaching of English 
language and preparation for citizenship came rather late among 
the Greeks, but were beginning to be conducted during the period 
before 1914. These efforts were “to” and “for” the Greeks, but 
not “with” the Greeks. They were of the same tone as the mis¬ 
sionary rendered at the beginning of the development of a new 
work in foreign parts. The effect of this approach in making the 
immigrant Greek, even of evangelical persuasion, the recipient of 
Protestant charity rather than a participant in American church 
life, weakened the image created in the Old Country by the mis¬ 
sions and schools equating the American way with brotherhood 
and the Gospel. The fact that a number of Greek evangelical 
pastors, trained in the mission colleges and seminaries, followed 
Meletios Golden’s example and preferred to operate independently 
rather than continue to affiliate themselves with the American 
Protestant denominations which had trained and ordained them, 
indicates the degree of alienation they felt in confronting American 
evangelical churchmen at home. The most effective work was con¬ 
ducted by men like “Bishop” Papadopoulos in Chicago and the 
Rev. S. Viatsis in Lowell, Massachusetts, working alone. The Rev. 
J. P. Zenides, who had been educated at Anatolia College, expressed 
the evangelical resentment at this confrontation with the unmasked 
religion of the American Way of Life: 

A great deal is being said and written regarding the Americanization 
or assimilation of the immigrants that seems strange. Some of the 
heated utterances sound like the nationalistic theories of the Pan- 
Germans or the Pan-Slavists. If the various races are to be forced to 
forget all their racial peculiarities and characteristic customs, usages 
and language, and to adopt American ways instead, the result will be 
disappointing. Whenever a people is forced to accept, willingly or 
unwillingly, a certain course of action, the result has usually been 
the opposite of what was desired ... even the word “Americanization” 
sounds strange to many ears; it sounds like suppression, force.. . 47 

Leroy Hodges, a former Commissioner of Immigration of the 


47 J. P. Zenides, The Greeks in America (New York, n.d.) p. 112. 
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Southern Commercial Congress, wrote in 1912 of this reaction of 
the immigrant to evangelical effort: 

Churches supported by American Protestants located in the im¬ 
migrant colonies refuse to receive the recent immigrants in their 
buildings as the native Americans are received, and some of them 
resort to the practice of holding services for them in barns, stores, 
and other such places, posing the while before the public as ardent 
“settlement workers.” Some ministers have gone so far as to make 
the statement that the recent immigrants are a “lot of filthy cattle, 
with which they do no care to litter up their churches.” ... Not 
only are they not assisting in the Americanization of the new 
citizens, but they are engendering an opposition against the institu¬ 
tions upon which the future of the United States rests. 48 

The American Protestant missionary unknowingly set up the 
confrontation between the Greek immigrant and the American Way 
of Life during the almost a century that he worked in the Near 
East. Greeks since the days of their revolution had been sympathetic 
toward the United States. The missionaries had performed needed 
educational and social tasks in the Near East while implanting a 
strain of evangelical piety and attitudes among the Greeks. They 
had been ambassadors of Christ, but also ambassadors of Amer¬ 
icanism—an Americanism founded upon a faith in America as the 
new Israel of God. For the missionary so far from home this was 
an “absence makes the heart grow fonder” type of feeling. It was 
his images of degradation and decay that provided the native 
American with an unsympathetic picture of the peoples among 
whom the missionary worked. Even the impact of classical Greek 
ideas and the idealization of Greece’s golden ages could not redeem 
the modern Greek from images of degradation and superstition. 
The missionary impulse rested on American Civil Religion’s crusading 
zeal to bring the experience of Christian democracy to all men. 
The immigrant to America, on the other hand, was to be simply 
raw material for Americanization—a faceless mass of mankind 
unable to make any contribution to America beyond sweat. 
Americanization was paternalistic and aimed at imparting to the 
newly arrived the tried and true gospel of the American Civil Reli¬ 
gion. 

The leadership of the Orthodox Church had interpreted the 
arrival of American missionaries in the 1820’s as an unwanted 
intrusion into Greek religious life. Americans with a Civil Religion 

48 Leroy Hodges, “The Church and the Immigrants,” The Missionary 
Review of The World (March, 1912) p. 109. 
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commitment in 1900 saw immigration as an unwanted intrusion 
into their holy experiment, an intrusion that threatened to alter 
and therefore destroy the plan that God had revealed uniquely to 
the chosen people in this promised land, a plan known as the 
American Way of Life. 

Separation of church and state is one of the cornerstones of 
the American Way of Life. American evangelicals with their Civil 
Religion commitment had, however, lost all distinction between 
church and nation. To be a “true American” was to have entered 
the covenant and to have become a member of the new Israel of 
God. Protestant theology historically has been very weak and vague 
in its understanding of the church. In the theological perspective of 
the watered-down theology of American Civil Religion, the churches 
are reduced to ministering agencies whose function is to strengthen 
and support the concept of the covenanted nation. Theology in the 
evangelical Civil Religion tradition contains no ecclesiologica! dimen¬ 
sion at all. The vague ideals and aspirations of American Civil 
Religion are generally humanitarian and in many aspects noble. The 
agenda assigned to the ministering agencies called churches by the 
dynamic of American Civil Religion are primarily humanitarianism 
and social concern. The gospel of American Civil Religion as 
preached by her ministering agencies is fundamentally tension 
reduction and value maintenance for a complex and pluralistic 
society, with occasional moral crusades and calls for a return to 
covenant faithfulness, to the vague values and principles of the 
American Way of Life. 

In traditional Orthodox theology it is the Church herself who 
is the holy nation, the royal priesthood and the chosen people. 
In some historical circumstances the Church and a given people 
may be virtually coterminous. A certain confusion called “phyletism” 
has been engendered in the popular mind but condemned by the 
Church. The Church and the state may be linked together by all 
sorts of entanglements, but the Church never ceases to have a 
separate and distinct life. It is in and through the Church and her 
sacraments that one becomes an heir to the promises of Christ. 
Too many Orthodox states and empires have collapsed for the 
Orthodox Church ever to lose the distinction between Church and 
state for very long. 

The arrival of the Greeks at the turn of this century was an 
experience of religious confrontation with American Civil Religion. 
The missionary had prepared Americans to fear and distrust the 
people among whom they had formerly worked. Confrontation was 
psychologically built into the situation. The fears of American Civil 
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Religion and the “missionary” need to Americanize the new arrivals 
created the many small confrontations in the personal experiences 
of the immigrants that are only now passing from living memory. 

The confrontation continues on the religious level as the Ortho¬ 
dox Church attempts to find a place for herself in a society that 
still functions on the American Civil Religion dynamic and assigns 
an agenda to all churches that is different from the agenda assigned 
to His people by the Lord of the Church and by the Good News of 
His Kingdom. 
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Notes and Comments II 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM: DID JESUS 
FULFILL THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


Recently at a symposium held at the Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York, I had the opportunity to become 
better aware of a significant new approach, primarily on the part of 
Roman Catholics, to the relationship between Christianity and 
Judaism. The advocates of this approach were Gregory Baum, 
Rosemary Reuther, Monika Hellurg, John Pawlikowski, Claire 
Huchet-Bishop and others. The central point of their position is 
that Christians must stop teaching that Jesus Christ is the “fulfill¬ 
ment” of the Old Testament, because this teaching is theologically 
incorrect and morally dangerous. 

The doctrine that Jesus has fulfilled the Old Testament is con¬ 
sidered to be theologically incorrect because, according to this view, 
Jesus did not, as a matter of fact, fulfill the expectations of the 
messiah held by the Jews. The Jews, it is claimed, were and still 
are, looking for a messiah who will establish justice on the earth, 
punish the wrongdoers, effect a cosmic transfiguration and bring 
the Kingdom of God in power-all of which Jesus of Nazareth did 
not do. 

The fact that both Jews and Gentiles through the ages and today 
have thought and believed that Jesus is the Messiah, who has 
fulfilled the Old Testament in his own person and offers the 
experience of the messianic age to all men in the mystical life of 
the New Testament Church, and that this same Jesus will come 
again at the end of the ages to establish the Kingdom of God with 
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power throughout the whole of creation, does not alter the fact, 
in the view of these authors, that the Jews as God’s chosen people 
were not and are not expected to believe this, since God Himself 
did not expect them to do so. In a word, God’s original covenant 
with Israel according to the Law stands by the will of God until 
the end of the world, and Christians should recognize and affirm 
the religious and spiritual legitimacy of non-Christian Judaism as 
God’s will until the end of the ages. This means, on a practical 
level, that Christians must understand and present Christianity as 
a partial and limited “religion,” co-existing necessarily with Judaism 
as well as with all of the other “religions” of the world, since these 
also are revelations of God, each witnessing in its own way to the 
richness of divine action in the world and moving in its own direction 
toward the final consummation of all things in God. 

In order for Christians to make their position very clear about 
the partial and, one might say, private and personal character of 
the Christian “religion,” all missions and attempts at the conversion 
of Jews, as well as adherents of other religious traditions, should 
cease, and only those converts should be accepted into the Chris¬ 
tian faith who wish to come for reasons of their own, whose non- 
acceptance would be a violation of their personal liberties and in¬ 
dividual rights. Thus, Christians are called to present their “religious 
tradition” as in no way truer, fuller or better than any other, and 
to give a new interpretation of the New Testament scriptures in 
which, it is conceded, the universal and perfect character of the 
Christian faith is clearly proclaimed. In this “new interpretation,” 
it is said, the New Testament writings have to be understood in 
the light of the peculiar situation of the early Church, in which the 
universal claims of the faith were sociologically and psychologically 
natural and even, in a sense, justifiable. 

A fledgling new religion under the strain of persecution is 
allowed hyperbolic and exaggerated proclamations. This was the 
case of early Christianity. But such proclamations can no longer be 
considered as valid or true, particularly in times and places where 
Christian power dominates, and where such theology has a different 
sociological impact. The apostolic scriptures must be appreciated 
in “historical perspective” on the basis of “sound scholarship” in 
the context of our new “sociological conditions” and in the light 
of our new and more advanced “religious consciousness.” Practically 
this means that much of the New—and even the Old—Testament 
scriptures, especially those passages employed for Christian instruc¬ 
tion and inspiration and traditionally read in the context of “fullness” 
and “fulfillment,” must be carefully explained, or textually altered, 
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or perhaps even omitted altogether, in order not to continue to give 
the wrong impression that the Christian faith has in fact a universal 
significance which makes it “superior” to Judaism and to the other 
religions of man. In addition, Christians are urged to read-especially 
in their official liturgical assemblies—writings of modem Jewish 
authors, as well as those of other religions, in order to impress the 
fact very clearly upon themselves that others besides Christians 
have received wisdom and insight from God, and that their religious 
traditions are in no way inferior to those of the Christians, and 
most certainly are not sterile, impotent and dead. 

Essential to this new approach to non-Christian religion, this 
veritable “new theology,” and underlying it, is the teaching that 
the “old theology” of Christians was not only theologically wrong, 
but morally dangerous. Because classical Christian scripture, the¬ 
ology, liturgy and preaching proclaimed Christ as “the fulfillment of 
the law and the prophets,” with the Christian Church as the fulfill¬ 
ment of Israel, as God’s chosen people in the final and everlasting 
covenant, there naturally emerged not merely the false claim of 
superiority of the Christian “religion” over all others, but the false 
and dangerous claim of superiority of the Christians themselves. This 
false superiority gave Christians the right to foster hatred and 
contempt not merely for other religious traditions but for the 
adherents of these traditions as well, primarily the Jews, and as 
such inevitably led to the infamous and despicable persecutions, 
inquisitions, pogroms, holy wars and holocausts of which Christian 
history is full. Therefore the “new theology” must be accepted and 
practiced immediately as the only hope for the end of religious 
oppression, persecutions and murders, to which the old “fulfillment 
theology” has necessarily led its advocates and their zealous and 
unenlightened supporters. 

In response to this general view, as least two basic questions 
must be asked. First, can Christians admit that Jesus of Nazareth 
is not to be understood by all people as the personal fulfillment of 
the law and the prophets of Israel; the fulfillment and personal 
realization of all that is true, right and perfect in man; the fulness 
of God in human, fleshly form? And secondly, is it really true that, 
if one believes Jesus to be the Messiah of Israel, the unique incarnate 
Son of God, by whom, in whom and for whom all things were 
made, he or she inevitably is led to depreciate and degrade all other 
people and their religious views and practices in a way that neces¬ 
sarily results in contempt, hatred, ridicule, persecution and finally 
even annihilation? 

In the first place, I believe that the position according to which 
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Jesus is “in some sense” the Messiah for Christians, and in no sense 
the Messiah for Jews and for those of other religions, is untenable. 

Jesus is either God’s Messiah for all people or for none. Although 
it may be held—and I believe this—that God from eternity knew, 
as a matter of fact, that Judaism would persist as a religious 
tradition after the coming of Jesus, a tradition in which the truth 
and holiness of the law of God would be loved and cherished by 
many who would be the victims of the contempt, ridicule, hatred 
and violence of countless Christians whose attitudes and actions 
must be condemned in the name of Jesus, it still can in no way be 
contended that God willed, planned or caused things to be this way. 
The fact of the persistence of Judaism as a religion in the world 
after Jesus, and the fact of sin and wickedness among members of 
the Christian community cannot be the basis for a new theology 
about God and men, and Christ and the Church. 

To proclaim Jesus as the'Christ does not mean that Christians 
have any claims to personal or communal superiority, and their 
faith most certainly does not by itself lead to the persecution of 
others. Nothing is more foreign to the teaching of Jesus himself, of 
the apostles, of the martyrs and saints of the Church, than contempt 
and persecution of others. Once again, the fact that Christians at 
times have been contemptuous of others and have committed 
violent, criminal acts, cannot alter another fact: that “the Truth 
is in Jesus” who condemns every falsehood and sin, and who gives 
his own life for the life of the world. The sins of Christians can 
only be deplored and condemned. They cannot serve as the basis 
for revision of the New Testament faith. 

If it were true, however, that the “fulfillment” teaching about 
Jesus necessarily leads to hatred and persecution of others, there 
would clearly be no hope for any genuine spiritual union among men 
on the basis of a universal view of reality, whether Christian or 
not, because a universal view necessarily corrupts and leads to hatred 
and persecution of those who do not hold it. The only safeguard 
against religious violence would be religious relativism: the affirma¬ 
tion, on the one hand, that all religious traditions are partial, and, 
on the other hand, that all theological views and spiritual practices 
must be affirmed as true and valuable for their respective proponents, 
however opposed and contradictory they may be in themselves. In 
other areas of human endeavor, including the sciences, such an 
attitude would be rejected as illogical and absurd. The truth does 
not corrupt. It liberates and vivifies. This must be so in the religious, 
as well as any other area. Jesus cannot be the Messiah for some 
and not for others, The Way, The Truth and The Life for some 
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and not for all. He must either be God’s incarnate Son for all men, 
or for none. 

Christians and Jews are united in their commitment to follow 
the way of the law and the prophets—and call all men to do so— 
by affirming the Truth and the Right wherever and in whomever 
the Truth and the Right are found, by denying every falsehood 
and sin, also whenever and in whomever they are found, and by 
questioning and searching in areas where obscurity remains, always 
and everywhere, with spiritual, mental and moral testing and debate 
as the only means of correction and persuasion. If Christians believe 
that the Truth is in Jesus, they must prove it by intellectual argument 
and spiritual demonstration. If Jews—or anyone else—believe that 
the Truth is not in Jesus, they must also say why not, and prove 
it by logical argument and spiritual witness. But to dismiss the 
problem by a new theology of the kind now being offered leads 
nowhere and helps no one, Christian or Jew or anyone at all. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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